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merican defense started 


50 years ago in a 
thousand little shops 


As equipment that makes America secure pours out of American fac- 


tories, don’t make the mistake of thinking our defense industry has been built these past 
two years. It began 50 years ago, in a thousand little shops started by private capital and 


grown big enough by private initiative to save America now. 


Yankee inventiveness and ambition, in the person of countless young 
men, set up shop at the beginning of this machine age. Those with courage and sound 
products have stuck it out through depressions, attacks, losses that swept out the weaker 
ones. Men determined to build better products at less cost have risked their life savings, 
worked 18 hours a day, denied themselves everything to improve their machines, keep 


up their equipment, train skilled workmen, build up their plants. 


This Company was started and built by two such men. Turret lathes 
were their lives; it was a religion to them never to turn out a single machine that wasn’t 
the best they could make; their great reward was an improvement in their product, and a 


growing group of skilled men to make it. 


The history of Warner & Swasey is typical of that of hundreds of large 
plants today which grew to their present size because of the ambition, the faith, the man- 
killing hard work of some founder years ago and his successors since. They and the 
skilled men who worked with them are the on/y reason America has an industry today 


able to arm this nation in time. 


WARNER You CAN TuRN IT BETTER. FASTER. FOR 


& 
SWASEY LESS...WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 
Turret Lathes 


Cleveland 


It peels a tree faster than 
you can skin a banana 


Some typical examples of Goodrich improvement in rubber 


T PEELS A TREE . . . a story telling 

how B. F. Goodrich V-belts in 
matched sets made this new machine 
practical (photo above), one of a series 
of 24 examples of rubber development 
told about in the booklet, shown in the 
lower corner. Some of the others: 

It was raining acid so Goodrich made 
raincoats for the windows — tells how 
anew rubber product saved time when 
buildings were being cleaned. 

Elbow bending begins in the cellar 
— describes a tasteless, flexible tubing, 
made of Koroseal, for handling beer. 

The machine that censors the bean 
crop needed a different kind of rubber 
roller from any ever made before. 


l'ying the knot that unties itself — + 
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how technical rubber men who had 
made rubber last longer, had to reverse 
the process. 

Seven-ton concrete tunnels tied with 
rubber bands — solved a leakage prob- 
lem in big sewers that had annoyed 
construction men and wasted thousands 
of dollars year after year. 

Ships that swallow through throats 
of rubber — tells how rubber speeded 
up the loading of tankers with oil. 

15-ton splash — launched by a half- 
inch rubber hose — shows how a little 
hose can stand pressure enough to tip 
a truck-load of rock. 

Polishing two quadrillion grains of 
rice — how rubber can be called upon 
to do the most unexpected sort of job. 


And there are 15 others—each tell 
ing of some Goodrich development or 
improvement in mechanical rubber 
goods. This book might give you or 
some of your executives ideas about 
some future help rubber might give 
in some of your own problems. 

It’s a set of 24 reprints of Goodrich 
advertisements of 
1940 and ’41. Free 
on request. Just 
write The B. F. 

Goodrich Co., 

Dept. C-11, Me- 

chanical Goods % 

Division, Akron, ‘b 

Ohio. 


B.F. Goodrich 
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With THIS SLOGAN in the hearts of 
every man and woman working on Defense, 
success will be assured. 


“Make ’em fast but make ’em good”’ is 


the rule at GUUS. The more bearings, the 


more planes and tanks and guns! 
And the better the bearings, 
the more damage those arms 
will do—against the enemy 


of us all. 
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SHOES FOR AN ARMY::: 


could be made from the 24,637 tons 
of green hides and leather that sped to 
processing points and factories last year 
via Chesapeake and Ohio fast freights 


OVING such a vast amount of leather across the 
landscape is really a giant job! But like so many 
other big jobs it's taken right in stride by Chesapeake 
and Ohio. Here is a freight organization specially 
designed to move any shipment — efficiently, carefully 


and on time! Shippers everywhere know they can count 


te 


nD QHIO LINES 


CHESAPEAKE. 
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on Chesapeake and Ohio's trained, cooperative personne! 
and excellent equipment to "do the job.” 

Let this dependable service go to work on your shipping 
jobs . . . call your nearest Chesapeake and Ohio repre- 
sentative or communicate with GEO. W. WOOD, 
Freight Traffic Manager—Solicitation, Chesapeake and 
Ohio Lines, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Will the Chessie Corridor be Industry’s 
NEXT GREAT EXPANSION AREA? 


"YES," say industrialists when they check up on the abundant 
raw materials, low-cost power, native-born labor and excel- 
lent transportation to nearby major markets available in 
The Chessie Corridor. For detailed information, write In- 
dustrial Development Service, Chesapeake and Ohio Lines, 
Huntington, West Va. Your inquiry will be kept confidential. 
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Anot 
THE COVER 8 
If “shooting means war,” then the United States is involved igh i 
land has another ally. That's the story told by the price ai - 
industrial stocks—on Wall Street they've gone down sharply si a 
dent Roosevelt's shoot-on-sight order, while in London they ha iad 
brisk rise. To start these-two markets off from scratch, like fo.+; cer tion f 
the editors of Business Week have based them both at 1( n the cient | 
period immediately preceding the outbreak of the war and h COI evils ( 
structed the chart on this week’s cover with the resulting figi ' the de 
New York market ran ahead very nicely almost to the end of last yea; Vic 
But after President Roosevelt’s reelection—and particularly atter th the m 
launching of lease-lend aid—the New York market has mirroved ¢) Suppl 
deterioration of the United States’ position as a neutral. Arieric; kin 
investors not only are shying away from the shares of an_ industry 7 
machine hampered by priorities, taxes, and price curbs, but they a: OPM 
expressing their distaste for the prospect of full-dress wartime contro|s trative 
public 
CUTTING OUT CONFLICTS by th 
are flo 

Problem: How can a manufacturer schedule efficient product 
defense goods if he has to contend with different preference ratings on To C 

his supply materials—A-3 on one, A-10 on another, A-1 on still a third 

Answer: OPM’s new method of giving manufacturers a uniform rating Int 
all supplies needed for a specific defense or essential civilian product atttrit 
during a three-month period. How the plan works—page 15. defini 
ity fr 
THE DIE IS CAST Hesite 
inpoF 
The ending of the captive-coal-mine strike last week didn’t answer the as the 
question of whether or not the miners will get their closed shop, but :t count 
did settle an even bigger issue—whether or not strikes for closed shoj rh 
are to be tolerated if they threaten defense production. Right now, Co: BW- 

gress is engaged in translating its answer—an emphatic ‘“‘no”—into lav ted 
: ee : Samu 
What that law may be—page 14. PDI 
altern 
DELIVERING THE PERISHABLES —_ 
Shipping perishable foods—particularly meat—to Britain has been a — 
major lease-lend problem. Refrigerated shipping space has been at a sa 
premium; to equip more vessels with necessary equipment is slow and No f 

expensive. But now American meat men—working in the Chicag 0 
stockyards—have a new answer: Pack perishables under a layer of another Th 
product Britain needs—lard. Shippers now wonder why they didn’t think drafts 
of that technique—page 54—earlier. Incidentally, for a report on the furthe 
part the Surplus Marketing Administration—now the nation’s “No. | setup, 
Food Buyer’’—is playing in helping to feed Great Britain, see page 2+ man \ 
Industrial progress continually brings a 
up new safety problems. Willson oper- | WHERE TO FIND IT vince 
ates one of the world’s best equipped ‘ we 
laboratories for developing new in- | Washington Bulletin Labor and Management... . not ji 
dustrial Goggles and Respirators. | Figures of the Week Quarterly Labor Roundup... . 5 a 
Pua, The Willson Safety Service Representotive | The Outlook aoe ; for ar 
(Go in your locality will gladly consult with you on i A ‘ a - ; } 
RM your industrial safety problems or write direct. Defense Business Checklist. . . Commodities - 
v 0 
Marketing Insurance ... Presic 
Regional Income Indexes reg 
who r 
Regional Market Outlook oo 8 ee Triph 
Production The Trading Post ) lace’s 
New Products The Trend meen 
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WASHINGTON BULLETIN 


FOR BUSINESS BY BUSINESS WEEK'S WASHINGTON BUREAU 


Another Shake-up Ahead 


Telltale evidence gathered in several 
high Administration sources strongly in- 
dicates that another defense shake-up 
is in the ~*~, Strictly speaking it’s a 
shake-down. ith board policies now 
cystallizing around a three-year produc- 
sion push, emphasis is shifting to effi- 
cient administration. All the paralyzing 
evils of bureaucracy have grown up in 
the defense organization. 

Vice-President Wallace is definitely 
the man to watch. The chairman of the 
Supply Priorities and Allocations Board 
covers his tracks pretty well, but he’s 
talking constantly with intimate advis- 
ers about an overhauling of OEM, 
OPM, and the entire defense adminis- 
trative set-up. He’s not admitting it 
publicly, but he is thoroughly irritated 
py the muddle in which these agencies 
are foundering. 


To Get Action—Fast 


Internal confusion and conflict is 
atttributed by Wallace to lack of a clear 
definition of authority and responsibil- 
ity from top to bottom. The result: 
Hesitation by officials to make many 
unpopular decisions that must be made 
as the defense program expands and the 
country moves deeper into the war. 

The executive order creating SPAB 
BW-Sep.6’41,p15) is generally cred- 
ited with being the handiwork of 
Samuel I. Rosenman, close friend of 
F.D.R. Now it develops that several 
alternative proposals designed to spell 
out the authority of defense chiefs, 
which Rosenman rejected are in the 
Vice-President’s hands. 


No Embroidery for Wallace 


The President has been considering 
drafts of several orders which would 
further elaborate the present defense 
setup. Wallace is reported to be the 
man who stopped them while he waited 
to see how SPAB worked out, con- 
vinced that if SPAB couldn’t do the 
job, a whole new setup was needed— 
not just more embroidery on the pres- 
ent pattern. Wallace has now appar- 
ently made up his mind. Result: Look 
‘or another administrative overhauling, 
maybe about the turn of the year. 
*Policy, Not Personnel—The Vice 
President ordinarily is sweet-tempered, 
patient, but he can be ruthless, as those 
vho remember his administration of the 
Triple A well know. However, Wal- 
lace’s reorganization doesn’t apparently 
involve immediate decapitation of any 
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big shots, though that may follow. It’s 
aimed at cutting through a tangled ad- 
ministrative web by clearly defining 
everybody’s job, fixing their responsibili- 
ties, and keeping ~ ows out of each 
other’s hair. 


Ganging Up on Morgenthau 


Eccles, Henderson, and Congress 
have ganged up on Morgenthau’s tax 
plans again. Last spring, the Eccles- 
Henderson team forced the Treasury 
to stiffen its excess-profits tax proposals, 
but Congress promptly took the starch 
out. This time, they see eye to eye. The 
Eccles-Henderson combination opposes 
Morgenthau’s 15% withholding tax on 
1942 individual incomes on theoretical 
grounds, Congress for very practical 
reasons. 

Congressmen want none of it but 
may accept a lower rate if it is credited 
against the regular 1942 tax payable in 
1943. They could then go before the 
voters next fall with the claim that they 
had not raised taxes but only speeded 
up their collection as an anti-inflation 
measure. 

Henderson and Eccles oppose a flat 
withholding tax as inequitable in prin- 
ciple—at least until corporation taxes are 
considerably stiffened. The New Deal- 
ers favor either (1) a high withholding 
tax on “‘excess” incomes (from salary, 
wage, and dividend boosts) in conjunc- 
tion with a low withholding tax on 
normal incomes, or (2) a graduated 
withholding tax. 

Treasury plans are now being over- 
hauled to embrace stiffer corporation 
taxes and heavy excise taxes on automo- 
biles, refrigerators, radios, etc., in line 
with Henderson-Eccles ideas. Morgen- 
thau is expected to claim that he 
planned it that way. 


Post-Steinbeck 


That authors of popular novels are 
not the only defenders of Okies and 
other indigent migrants was demon- 
strated with solemn dignity this week 
by the Supreme Court of the United 


States. Trampling no grapes of wrath, | 


merely pointing to the law of the land, 
each of the robed men declared that 
California’s Antimigrant Act was void. 
This law had made it a misdemeanor to 
“bring in or assist in bringing into the 
state” a known nonresident indigent. 
The majority of the court held that 
the law exceeded the state’s police power 
and violated the commerce clause of 
the United States Constitution. Justices 
Black, Murphy, and Douglas said that 


the law was void because the right to 
move from state to state belongs to all 
citizens and is guarded by the Four- 
teenth Amendment. Justice Jackson said 
that no man’s property status could 
ever be used by a state as a test to limit 
his rights. 

@ Result—Kindred laws in 27 
states are ostensibly invalidated. 


other 


FWA Reorganization? 


Brig.-Gen. Philip Fleming will be 
given broad authority to reorganize the 
Federal Works Agency if the President 
accepts Judge Sam Rosenman’s recom- 
mendation. This is said to include the 
right to hire and fire presidential ap- 
pointees. It’s barely possible that F.D.R. 
will consent, because prima donnas like 
H. O. Hunter of WPA and Nathan 
Straus of U.S. Housing Authority have 
consistently blocked eflective coordina- 
tion of public works construction. A 
more important role for FWA in the 
defense program is assured by the shift 
of Gen. Fleming, one of the Adminis- 
tration’s ace trouble shooters, into the 
post vacated by John Carmody, who 
went to the Maritime Commission as 
predicted (BW—Oct.25'41,p7). The 
President relies on him to establish effi- 
cient administration of the three major 
fields of civilian defense construction— 
housing, community facilities, and roads. 
e@ In Peril—The old basis of allocating 
federal-aid highway money among the 
states two years in advance of appro- 
priation by Congress may go by the 
boards. F.D.R.’s long-time objection to 
this practice now is a serious threat. It 
is supported by strong sentiment for 
economy in non-defense spending. 
Handy tool for immediate curtailment 
of road building is the priority system. 
Every project may be put to the test 
of its defense value. 


Police Chief Henderson 


Price Administrator Henderson is 
finding more and more that he has to 
be a policeman. Not only is he having 
to crack down on violators of iron and 
steel scrap prices (page 28), but this 
week he announced that definite evi- 
dence had been secured by OPA of 
violations by a major zinc producer of 
the agreement reached last February 
between the government and all pri- 
mary zinc producers regarding sales 
practices incidental to maintaining the 
price ceiling on zinc. 

Parties involved are the Hegeler Zinc 
Co., Danville, Ill.; S. M. Marks, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, agent and dealer for the 


7 


STEAM Heats 


America.... 


Producing heat is only part of the 


big job—the job modern Steam Heat- 
ing does best. See fact story below. 
For details write Warren Webster 


& Company, Camden, New Jersey. | 


LAKEWOOD HOSPITAL 
PROVES ECONOMY OF 
MODERN STEAM HEAT 


Webster Moderator Systems Used 
in Existing Building and New 
Addition with Fine Results 


DESIRED HEAT IN EVERY ROOM 


Doubtful Whether Boiler Could 
Carry Increased Heating Load 
without Webster Control 


Cleveland, O.—At Lakewood Hos- 
pital, in suburban Cleveland, a new 
4-story addition completed in 1939 
more than doubled the heating 
load. But coal consumption in- 
creased only 30 per cent. 

Hospital! authorities point out that 
the effectiveness of the installation 
is due to the balanced heat distribu- 
tion provided by two Webster Mod- 
erator Systems of Steam Heating. 


Lakewood Hospital, Cleveland, O. 


Both the existing building and the 
new addition were Moderator - 
equipped as part of the building 

rogram. It is doubtful whether the 

iler could carry the increased heat- 
ing load without Webster Control. 

Desired temperatures are now 
maintained in every section. 

The heating units in the new ad- 
dition are modern concealed Web- 
ster System Radiators, which har- 
monize with the decorative scheme 
and increase available floor space. 

The nationally known consulting 
engineers, John Paul Jones, Cary & 
Millar, Inc., of Cleveland, designed 
the heating installation. The Maurer 
Bros. Co., of Cleveland, were the 
heating contractors. The Hospital 
has a total of 17,464 sq. ft. of in- 
Stalled direct radiation, of which 
4,433 sq. ft. is in the new addition. 

Copper & Conrad, Cleveland archi- 
tectural firm, designed the new ad- 
dition. Schirmer-Schneider Co., of 

leveland, was general contractor. 


Hegeler Co.; Tyroler Metals, Inc., 
Cleveland, and Adam Hope Co., deal- 


_ ers who handled Hegeler zinc. Hender- 


son has suggested that buyers of the 
zinc might well explore the possibil- 
ities of proceedings to recover over- 


payments involved in the case. 


| Arnold Loses Second Round 


heating job. Putting heat where you | 
want it, when you want it is the | 


Thurman Arnold’s campaign against 
licensing systems which enable patent 
owners to exert price and marketing con- 
trols past the primary licensees (BW— 
Mar.29’41,p27) was tripped up in the 


| courts for the second time last week. In 


Washington, D. C., the federal district 
court acquitted the U. S$. Gypsum Co. 
and four of its licensees (National Gyp- 
sum Co., Certain-teed Products Corp., 
Ebsary Gypsum Co., Newark Plaster 
Co.) of Antitrust Division charges that 
they had rigged prices on patented gyp- 
sum board and other products. 

Amold met his first big stumbling 
block in the patent crusade last summer 
when a New York district court upheld 
the licensing system used by the Ma- 
sonite Corp. to distribute its hardboard 
(BW—Aug.16'41,p60). 

The Antitrust Division is by no 
means through with the building ma- 
terials patents, however. Arnold has 
made it clear that what he’s angling for 
is a clear-cut Supreme Court decision, 


| and it looks as though he'll get it. This 


week the Supreme Court announced 
that it would review the Masonite de- 
cision. The gypsum case, likewise, is 


| certain to be appealed. 


Watching Watchmakers 


The Antitrust Division doesn’t like 
the workings of the watch industry. In 
response to complaints from “hundreds 


| of dealers,” the Department of Justice 
| has cracked down on three manufac- 
| turers—Hamilton, Elgin, and Waltham 
| —charging they conspired with whole- 
| salers to blacklist and boycott certain 
| retailers. The watchmakers say they've 


been trying to control price-cutters who 
have violated minimum resale price 


maintenance contracts. ‘The Antitrust 


Division (no lover of fair trade, any- 
how) points out that a court injunction 
is the proper recourse against contract 
violators. 


FTC Worries Drug Men 


Drug advertisers are worried because 
the Federal Trade Commission is show- 
ing the first signs of being tough since 
passage of the Wheeler-Lea Act of 1938. 


| FTC is demanding more explanations in 


drug ads, particularly those on which the 
Food and Drug Administration requires 
cautionary label statements. Changes so 
far required by the Commission are rela- 
tively insignificant, but may be portents 
of strong action later. ‘Those in the 


know are blaming two-fisted 
J. Durrett, FTC’s new medi 
e Watch It—If advertising’ s 
force collides with the imn: 
Durrett you may have the ans 
old riddle. 


FDA Beats Nutritionists 


The Food & Drug Adm 
has beaten the Food and 
Committee of the National 
Council in a controversy over 
ing of enriched flour and b 
other foods fortified with vit 
minerals (BW—Aug.9’41,p42 

Federal Security Administ: au 
V. McNutt has promulgated reg ilatio, 
for special dietary foods which: wi 
quire labels of enriched or fortified 
ucts to show the proportion of th 
ognized minimum daily requirenients of 
vitamins or minerals which a given 
tity of the foods contains. ‘Th 
tions, effective next May 20, 
taken to court by cereal manufacturer 
who oppose the principle of classifying 
their products as special dietary foods 

Opposition to FDA proposals to te 
quire fully informative label statement 
was led by Dr. Russell M. Wilder, chair 
man of the Food and Nutrition Con 
mittee (now Board), seconded by var 
ous industry groups and other nutn 
tionists, who said that such labeling 
would hurt the government-sponsore 
nutrition program. FDA  contende 
that consumers were entitled to knovy 
precisely what proportions of their vita 
min or mineral needs they were getting 


PF. a 


Comment in Washington on new pr: 
orities plan (page 15): “They simplified 
the system and then they have to go and 
call it PD-25a. Don’t those babies have 
any imagination at all!” . . . ‘The anti 
tank plan (BW—Nov.15'41,p17) moved 
a big step ahead this week when Olds 
mobile received authorization to proceed 
with setting up an arsenal for 75-mm. 
semi-automatic tank guns to be fur 
nished to General Motors, Chrysler, and 
Ford. Sixty-seven out of 70 parts in the 
tank gun will be subcontracted. . . . Santa 
Claus may have to stumble around in the 
dark in the Southeast. OPM’s power 
division has banned Christmas tree 
lights and retailers’ window displays in 
the area... . A national magazine has 
delicately been given the idea by OPM 
that unless it pipes down on its attack 
against automobile curtailment there 
may not be enough paper to print its 
objections. .. . Arthur D. Whiteside’ 
successor as chief of OPM’s Iron & 
Steel branch will not be a steel man 
An old World War temporary building 
is being remodeled for OPM’s Promnt 
Division, but moving time has been de- 
layed. Reason: The contractor had 
trouble getting priorities on matenals 
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FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


THE INDEX** (see chart below). 


PRODUCTION 
SicelIngot Operations (% of capacity) 
Automobile Productio 
Engin Const. peat (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) . 
Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours) 2iSa 
Sie Ge ee II, BUDO WEED). 88 cect cnc cesseseerccees 
Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons) ; 


TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 
All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 
Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions) 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions) 
ent Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year) 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 


PRICES (Average for the week) 
Spot Commodity Index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 
Industrial Raw Materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100)... 
Domestic Farm Products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 
tIron and Steel Composite (Steel, ton) 
tScrap Steel Composite (Iron Age, 
a (epesteanpene, Commontion?® Valioy, B.).... 20.2. cccccccccsccsccsces 
om a, eee Weer, Memens City, Ban.).... cece ccccccnseccccccccs 
+Sugar (raw, delivered New York, a i ee, Soy Sera a Cea aha Sin wt 
Cotton ( DS I er ee re rrr er ee 
Wool Tops (New coe eh Sank wcodecd extekbnnnneeane sce ss 
tRubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)..... 2.2.0.0... 0... e ce eee eee 


FINANCE 
90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.)...............000 00000 ee 
Medium-Grade rate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s) 
U. S. Bond Yield (average of all issues due or callable after twelve years) 
U. S. Treasury 3-to-5-year Note Yield 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average) 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6-months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks 
Securities Loans, reporting member banks 
U. S. Gov’t and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks 
Excess Reserves, all pothe oe banks (Wednesday series) 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series) 
“Preliminary, week ended November 22nd. + Revised. 
**Revised series (BW—Nov. 1,’41,p.14). 


§ Lotest 
Week 


*162.8 


Precedi 
Week” 


162.0 


97.0 
92,990 
$15,507 
3,304 
4,087 
+1,826 


90 

55 
$5,029 
$10,472 
+14% 
203 


208.8 
145.4 
159.1 
$38.15 
$19.17 
12.000¢ 
$1.13 
3.50¢ 
16.39¢ 
+$1.283 
22.50¢ 


+73.7 
4.29% 
1.84% 
0.57% 
1.00% 
4% 


24,151 
29,611 
6,633 
984 
14,632 
3,662 
3,540 
2,263 


Month 
Ago 


160.7 


99.9 
91,855 
$12,810 
3,299 
4,099 
1,825 


94 

59 
$7,024 
$10,278 
+6% 
178 


208.3 
144.7 
156.5 
$38.15 
$19.17 
12.000¢ 
$1.13 
3.50¢ 
16.24¢ 
$1.292 
22.50¢ 


77.2 
4.28% 
1.87% 
0.41% 
1.00% 

4% 


24,382 
29,618 
6,556 
968 
14,653 
3,753 
4,655 
2,291 


6 Months 
Ago 


155.0 


98.6 
133,560 
$12,606 

3,012 
3,773 
1,693 


88 

55 
$5,740 
$9,186 
+12% 
270 


195.9 
139.1 
142.9 
$38.15 
$19.17 
12.042¢ 
$0.93 
3.35¢ 
12.95¢ 
$1.316 
22.90¢ 


74.7 
4.33% 
1.94% 
0.41% 
1.00% 

4-i% 


24,265 
27,798 
5,639 
902 
13,991 
3,761 
5,855 
2,237 


Yeor 
Ago 


142.0 


. 


96.6 
102,340 
$18,225 

2,839 
3,766 
1,773 


77 

47 
$5,618 
$8,436 
+13% 
256 


167.7 
121.9 
122.5 
$38.07 
$21.00 
12.015¢ 
$0.85 
2.85¢ 
9.80¢ 
$1.205 
21.04¢ 


§ Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 
¢ Ceiling fixed by government. 
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HORSEPOWER 
SHRINKAGE 


lo awalk/ 


A.rnovc H mechanization had long 
ago eliminated the horses at this mine, pro- 
duction speed was way down. The trouble 
appeared to be: too little horsepower. 
Motors on undercutters and loaders seemed 
to have become too small for the job. 


Such was the gist of the problem. But when 
a G-E Application Engineer was called in, 
his survey showed the fault to be poor volt- 
age conditions. The motors were able to 
deliver less than half their rated output, 
and putting in larger ones would only have 
made matters worse. 


Our engineer recommended: simply put in 


capacitors and change the voltage of the 
feeder— from 220 to 440. 


LET’S MAKE EVERY DOLLAR FOR DEFENSE PRODUCE MAXIMUM RESULTS! 


GENERAL 


Once these changes were made, the motors 
had the benefit of rated terminal voltage, 
from zero load to full load. And they re- 
sponded! Motor torques were doubled; full 
production was attained. 

Perhaps power shrinkage is not the problem 
in your plant. But isn’t it a possibility that 
a comparable “assist” to top production 
speed can be accomplished by electrical 
rejuvenation—such as might be sug- 
gested out of the broad experience of G-E 
Application Engineers? Their services are 
available to you without obligation. Just 
get in touch with our nearest office. General 
Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 


ELECTRIC 


680- 17-5700 


— 
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THE OUTLOOK 


Stymied by Washington 


Business decisions can only be guesses until definite 
action on prices, labor, and taxes is forthcoming. Meanwhile, rise 
in unit cost due to curtailed output creates an acute problem. 


Business and business men are in a 
state of suspended animation. ‘That’s 
because Washington, the place where 
business policies are made and unmade 
overnight, is itself suspended between 

litical jockeying and legislative action. 
Until the Administration and Congress 
ull themselves together on such basic 
problems as (1) a price control law, 
(2) labor legislation, and (3) taxes, every 
time the business man makes a decision 
on prices, wage rates, or inventories he 
is more or less buying a pig in a poke. 


Future Labor Costs 


By all odds, a price control bill is one 
of the most far-reaching items on the 
government’s future books. Not only 
will a price law directly affect all buying 
and selling, but also it will determine 
wage policies. If the bill includes a pro- 
vision setting up a system for determin- 
ing wage rates, then business men will 
be able to predetermine labor as a per- 
centage of future production costs. But 
if a wage clause is omitted, then they 
will know that labor costs will be deter- 
mined, as in the past, by collective bar- 
gaining negotiations. ‘They will know 
also that any increases in profits will 
tend to stimulate demands for wage in- 
creases. For in times such as these, labor 
is always reaching for an increase in its 
proportionate share in the national 
income, 

Incidentally, labor legislation by im- 
posing on union leaders a “cooling off” 
period would tend to temper wage 
boosts. In negotiations before a congres- 
sionally-authorized mediation or arbitra- 
tion board, labor leaders would not be 
able to “bull things through” on brute 
bargaining strength. ‘They would have to 
bolster their demands by solid economic 
arguments. And such boards might well 
take into account whether a wage in- 
crease in a given industry would have an 
undesirable inflationary impact on the 
economy as a whole. 


Still “Persuading” Prices 


Already, the price-control bill has 
kicked around the halls of Congress for 
four months; it is still a wide open ques- 
tion both in Washington and in manu- 
facturing, wholesale, and retail offices 
throughout the country. And chances 
of pushing a bill through before the end 
of the year seem slim. Meanwhile, Price 
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Administrator Henderson has been 
handing down price ceiling orders—this 
week on railroad equipment, mattresses, 
bedsprings, etc., and parafin—in an ef- 
fort to control an unruly market struc- 
ture without formalized authority. 
Which doesn’t make it any easier for 
business men to determine either their 
buying costs or selling prices. 


Retail Problems 


Moreover, Henderson has yet to tackle 
his main problem—tetail prices. ‘To date, 
Washington has attempted to get retail- 
ers to “go easy” on advances. Now, 
however, manufacturers and wholesalers 
are up against a concrete fact: Output 
of such durable goods as autos, refrig- 
erators, etc., is down; therefore, produc- 


tion costs per unit are up, because over 
head is spread over a fewer units. 

This week Henderson’s department 
took a tentative step in this direction by 
preparing schedules fixing maximum 
prices on automobiles. Question: Will 
such a price schedule mean anything 
when most auto prices are set not by the 
list price but rather by the turn-in value 
on the customer's used car? ‘Thus, Hen 
derson and even the auto manufacturer 
may propose, but the dealer—by adjust 
ing upward or downward the used-car 
allowance—disposes. 


Boom Reaches Cigars 


This is only one of the many difficul 
ties which get in the way of effective 
price regulation in retailing. Prices can 
be raised subtly by lowering quality, a 
price-fixed item may be sold in combina 
tion with a non-price-fixed article, and 
so on. Even if there were no such 
dodges, policing the wide range of goods 
consumers buy at retail would be a 
monumental task, and to do so without 
legislation is almost impossible. Yet 
some set policy on retail prices ultimately 
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First fact to meet the eye in this chart . 
is that textile production has soared: 


since the spring of 1940. Less obvious 
is the fact that since May of this year 
the rise has been flattening out. This 
has a critical bearing on current infla- 
tion trends in the United States (page 
76). Customarily, textiles account for 
a significant proportivn of the things 
the ultimate consumer buys over retail 
counters. And with priorities cutting 


supplies of durable consumer goods, 
the public would naturally turn in 
creasingly to textiles (and other “soft” 
items) as a spending outlet. However, 
expansion in output is becoming more 
and more difficult because of bottle- 
necks in special-type textile machinery 
and skilled labor. More, defense is 
taking a minor share of cotton output 
and a greater share of woolen produc- 
tion, aggravating pressure on supplies. 
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becomes all-controlling in Our economy, 
first, because it will help to check infla- 
tionary advances, and second, because 
retail selling prices ultimately back up 
and determine prices all along the line, 
from wholesaler to manufacturer of the 
finished product, and even—in many 
cases—to producers of raw materials. 

In the meantime, defense has pushed 
the Business Week Index up above the 
162-point mark, around which it has 
held on a plateau for five months. Apart 
from how long it takes Washington to 
make up its collective mind about 
longer-term price, and labor and tax pol- 
icies, the trend in business is definitely 
up—under the prod of armament orders. 

And the periphery of the business 
boom steadily widens. Last month, for 
example, cigar production made an 11- 
vear high. Now that the American in- 
dustrial worker is in the money, he is 
going in once more for after-dinner 
cigars. And manufacturers are not find- 
ing it too easy to meet the increased de- 
mand. Labor is scarce—femaie workers 
have been leaving the factories for home 
now that hubby's wages are up. More- 
over, the leading manufacturer of cigar- 
making machinery is pretty well tied up 
on defense production. 


Strike Law Coming 


Chain of events deflating 


broader aspirations of Lewis in 
coal crisis leads to one big con- 
clusion: No defense halts. 


Last Saturday morning, the C.1.O. 
convention adjourned in Detroit. Satur- 
day afternoon, John L. Lewis an- 
nounced that his United Mine Workers 
Union would accept arbitration of its 
dispute with the steel companies over 
the question of whether U.M.W. would 
get a union shop in the captive mines. 
Monday morning, striking miners were 
back at work, and coal production was 
going full blast. Monday night, a bi- 
partisan group of Congressmen met in 
the White House with President Roose- 
velt, the Secretary of Labor, and the 
Attorney General. At the conclusion of 
that conference it was announced that 
“the consensus” was that antistrike legis- 
lation should be enacted by Congress. 
On Wednesday, Mine Chief Lewis, 
U.S. Steel President Benjamin Fairless, 
and Director of the Conciliation Service 
John Steelman, acting as a public and 
not a government representative, met 
together as a board of arbitration to 
decide the union-shop question for 
captive coal. 

e@ Not Coincidence—This was not a 
chronology of coincidence. Each event 
was linked to the next in a chain of 
cause and effect, and flowing from them 
will be long-run consequences which are 
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Labor's Man of the Hour is John R. 
Steelman, director of the U.S. Con- 
ciliation Service. Last week he not 
only settled the telephone strike (page 


56), but his appointment to arbitrate 
the captive-mine dispute with John | 
Lewis and Benjamin Fairless result. 


in the ending of that strike too 


bound to change established patterns 
of labor relations, set new forms, the 
outlines of which are not yet fixed. 

Here is how the cause-and-effect chain 
was linked together: 

When the C.I.O. convention ad- 
journed without calling him back to 
leadership, Lewis knew his mine strike 
had failed to achieve one of its major 
objectives. If Lewis had won the union 
shop while the convention was still in 
session, the unanimous support which 
the delegates were forced to give his 
strike when the convention opened 


would have been converted by his parti- ' 


sans into a call to resume the presidency 
of C.1.O. Similarly, if the President 
had called out the Army to crush the 
mine strike during that week, Lewis’s 
men at the convention would have pre- 
sented him to the delegates as labor's 
martyr, would have made opposition to 
his candidacy a badge of labor betrayal. 
If either of those things had happened, 
Philip Murray would have declined the 
C.1.O. presidency in favor of Lewis. But 
when they did not, one of Lewis’s most 
important reasons for calling the strike 
became invalid. And Roosevelt knew it. 
e Nothing More to Lose—Twice before, 
when it was proposed by the National 
Defense Mediation Board, Lewis turned 
down the suggestion that the captive- 


mine dispute be arbitrated. This thi 
time, when the request came from t 


President, Lewis felt he had no 


more to lose. The situation was fu 


wthaes 


eased because the third, and decisi 
man, whom Roosevelt named for the 


arbitration panel was John Ste« 


I 
il 


Id 


Steelman was the man who induced the 
commercial mine operators to accept 
the union shop in 1939, thus ending 
the coal strike of that year, and he 
known to be critical of the ND\MB 
Even so, arbitration might have been 
hard for Lewis to swallow after two ea: 
lier refusals and after the President 
statement that the government would 
never order union membership as a co! 
dition of employment. But Roosevelt 


knowing that Lewis was looking f 


Wal 


out that would save his face, made the 
offer palatable by naming Steelman, not 


as a government man, but as a 


pubic 


representative technically on leave from 


his government job. 


e@ Bets Favor Union Shop—What 


arbitrators’ award will be was anybod\ 


guess this week, but the betting fs 
the granting of a union shop, or 


guarantee of one ultimately, now that 


the problem was going to be cons 
solely on its own terms. ‘Two argu 
supported this position: (1) Lew: 


demonstrated his power to shut 
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mines down, and, if necessary, could 
gnd would try it again before any law 
could be passed to sto him; (2) the 
Mediation Board itself had found a 
certain justice in Lewis's claims for a 
closed shop under the Appalachian 

eement and, by ager it had 
admitted that it would have given Lewis 
what he asked for had it been possible 
to consider his demands without rela- 
tion to a larger issue. 

It was that larger issue—the question 
of whether or not unions were to be 
allowed to stop defense production by 
strikes for union shops—which was em- 
hatically answered when the captive 
mine strike ended. And the answer was 
a clear-cut “no.” Lewis’s strike made 
that inevitable; the Administration 
could no longer defer the establishment 
of legal controls for curbing defense 
strikes. As the strike ended, there was 
only the . of how rapidly that 
policy could be translated into law. 
¢ Legislative Prospect—Any law which 
Roosevelt will eventually sign is apt to 
be a compromise between those strin- 
gent measures which have gone into the 
legislative hopper by the dozen te- 
cently and the proposals of labor lobby- 
ists who want Congress to do nothing 
more than let off steam by issuing a me- 
morial deploring management’s “‘stub- 


it came to the board when conciliators 
gave up. In a few other disputes, 
Chairman Davis is operating as media- 
tor in a strictly informal and personal 
capacity. In the interregnum between 


the period which Lewis ended and the 
period which Congress will begin, all 
that Washington can do to keep the 
labor front quiet is to stress the urgen 
cies of national defense. 


Priorities Without Red Tape 


Forms ready under OPM’s new Production Requirements 
Plan, designed to meet material needs of defense and essential 
civilian manufacturers for three-month periods. Paper work reduced. 


A simplified priorities system, known 
as the Production Requirements Plan, 
has been set up by OPM (through order 
PD-25a) to aid manufacturers engaged 
in defense and essential nondefense pro- 
duction. Its novel features provide: 

(1) That an eligible manufacturer's 
requirements for critical materials shall 
be covered for three months at a time. 

(2) That the manufacturer can ob- 
tain a priority rating for materials which 
is geared to his needs and the impor- 
tance of his products. The situation 
with respect to the available supply of 
a particular material may interfere at 
times, but the intention is to grant the 
manufacturer the same rates on specific 
amounts of all materials needed for a 


tions showing the amount of materials 
needed for the first quarter of 1942 can 
be submitted to OPM. Here’s how the 
plan works: 

A manufacturer who applies for assist 
ance under the PRP will have to show 
the type and volume of products he is 
making and their use. He will also have 
to give complete information on_ his 
current inventory of critical materials 
and the additional amounts required to 
fill his production for the next three- 
month period. 

@ OPM’s Criteria—In determining what 
priority to grant to the applicant and 
the amount of matcrials to be covered 
by the rating, OPM’s Priorities Division 
will take into account (1) the amount 


rbitrate bomness.” It will, almost certainly, pro- given product that the product itself of defense or essential civilian produc 
John I vide for a waiting period between the Carries. For example, if 75% of a_ tion involved; (2) the end use of the 
all taking of a strike vote and the begin- ™anufacturer’s orders are for light tanks, _ products; (3) the materials required for 
esuite ning of an actual walk-out, a device which rate A-1-f, he will receive a rating production. The judgment of the Pri 
) which is intended to “cool off” tempers of A-l-f on the materials needed to  orities Division will be governed by 
and extend the status quo period in make the tanks. If the remaining 25% SPAB’s over-all policies and the recom 
which a peaceful settlement may be of his orders are for fire-fighting equip- mendations of OPM’s appropriate in- 
is third found. ; ment, which carries a rating of A-2, he dustrial branches. 
om the Further, the projected law will most will get an A-2 rating for the materials Ratings granted under the PRP may 
nothing likely make the acceptance of govern- needed. apply to all or to any specified part of 
furthe: ment conciliation and mediation man- ® Anticipation—The key to this new a manufacturer's material requirements. 
Saciens datory on both unions and management. procedure is anticipation of a manufac- If all the products covered in his appli- 
for the And finally, one of the features which — turer's materials requirements. Between cation are destined for defense or essen 
-elman will probably be the heart of the com- now and Jan. 1, manufacturers’ applica- tial civilian uses, he may be given a 
ced the ing law will give the President or an 
accept appointed administrator the power to 
ending order arbitration of a dispute which per- 
d he is sists in spite of mediation. 
MIB ¢Up to the President—These major 
ve been points seem now to be minimum essen- 
WO €at tials which Congress will be satisfied 
ident's with. Their embodiment into statute 
would is said to have the sanction if not the 
; a con actual support of Roosevelt. What 
osevelt, more there may be in the completed act 
for an isa matter of how much more Congress 
ide the can get the President to accept. 
an, not Meanwhile, NDMB, boycotted by 
public C.1.0., proceeds as best it can with sev- 
e from eral cases involving A.F.L. unions. Even 
im these, since Lewis has demonstrated 
at the that NDMB is far from being a court of 
body's last resort, the board’s power to win 
favored compromises is seriously impaired. Per- 
a tacit J haps the most serious of the 24 C.L.O. 
- heer > a a = ce hap agg The House Labor Committee—I.tor.: | Norton (N. ].); Gerald Landis (Ind.); 
ments ers—is the C.LO.’s wage dispute with Thomas Scanlon (Pa.); Augustine Kel- Stephen Day (IIl.)—wasn’t wasting any 
is had Bell Aircraft Co. This is back in the Jey (Pa.); Robert Ramspeck (Ga.); time in preparing an anti-strike bill 
ut the lap of the Conciliation Service, whence Jennings Randolph (W. Va.); Mary for Congress this week. 
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pnority rating covering 100% of his 
needs. 

@ Company Basis First—The new plan 
is to be applied first on a company basis 


but is expected to become the founda- 
tion for similar plans to be applied on 
an industry basis as rapidly as the over- 
all materials needs of various industries 
are ascertained by OPM. In this sense, 
the PRP is a bridge between the various 
priority methods now in use and the 
so-called allocation program in which— 
if and when fully developed—little reli- 
ance would be placed on_ preference 
ratings for controlling the distribution 
of critical materials. 

Both the PRP and the allocation pro- 
gram have their root in determining first 
off the volume of materials requirements 
and comparing that with the volume of 
available supplies. At that point, direct 
allocations of specific quantities would 


be made under the allocation program, 
whereas the PRP will utilize prority 
ratings to govern the distribution of the 
available supplies. 
© Replaces Old Rating Plan—lhe PRP 
will replace the old Defense Supplies 
Rating Plan (BW —Oct.18'41,p62), un- 
der which ratings were given to manu- 
facturers who have to schedule produc- 
tion in advance of receiving actual 
orders, but it will apply much more 
widely. A larger number of manufac- 
turers will now be eligible for blanket 
ratings. It is expected that the new 
device will enable an eligible manufac- 
turer to use his rating to get all the 
materials covered in the amounts ap- 
proved by OPM. 

In that case, he will not have to 
bother to apply for aid by filling out 
PD-1, the standard application form for 


an individual rating, or to extend each 


RETURN ENGAGEMENT 


Regular callers at the White House 
last week, trying to settle the threat- 
ened railroad strike, were: John ]. Pel- 
ley, president, Association of Ameti- 
can Railroads; Abe Johnston, head of 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers; George Harrison, president, 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks; U.S. 
Solicitor General Charles Fahy; Sen- 
ator James M. Mead of New York; 
and Judge R. V. Fletcher, general 
counsel of the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads. This week, when it be- 
came apparent that these conferees 
couldn't settle the President 
Roosevelt returned the subject to the 
Fact Finding Board, asking it to re- 
view its original recommendation of a 


issue, 
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74%, pay boost—which the unions had 
rejected in setting Dec. 6 as a strike 
date. 

Requested to bring in its new report 
on Dec. 1, the board will give one day 
to the arguments of each side. Man- 
agement’s arguments have already 
been formulated. They will be the 
statements which the board itself 
made in defending its original deci- 
sion. In re-opening the case, the board 
will be asked by the unions to find 
flaws in its own logic. 

Though the President explained 
that new facts had materialized, war- 
ranting a reconsideration of the emer- 
gency board’s original findings, no one 
is sure what has changed—unless it’s 
President Roosevelt’s own attitude 
toward labor disputes. 


of the individual ratings on ¢ 
he receives. A manufacturer ; 
PRP rating will serve that rat 
suppliers by a prescribed end 
of his purchase orders. His 

in turn, may extend the rating 
delivery of materials which a 
incorporated in the manuf 
products. 

@ Less Rigmarole—A manufact; 


operating on orders from Ar Mon 
Navy, from defense plants, fro: ed 
services such as fire and polic« 4 
ments, and from ordinary civi 7% 
tomers has to resort to several = 
priority methods. The only cou wre 
to him are to extend the rat “ 

‘ oe mobile 
his orders in each individual a 
to use the Defense Supplies Rat a 
which gives him an A-10 rating | nae 
defense orders only, or to mak ene 
separate applications. The Pr we 
Requirements Plan is intended ome 
plify this rigmarole considerabh ae 

The manufacturer will first see 
form PD-25a, now ready. This wpe 
form on which he must show th Chrvs 
and volume of products he is 1 “41 1 
together with the priority rating » Reg 
ders he is currently filling. shih 
@ Interim Reports—Since a manu! be D1 
er’s requirements for the ensuing ae 
ter may change with the character alias 
volume of the orders he receives during il 
the quarter, provision is made for th wes 
filing of interim reports following his fall m 
original PD-25a application. Wher i 
necessary because of long-term commit 1942 
ments or the nature of his business, a ' it 
manufacturer may file an additional ap s di 
plication covering the second quarter at This 
the same time he files for the first. A tons 
applications must be for calendar of th 
quarters. oak 

The Production Requirements Plan * Ho 
will apply only to materials needed for toils 
defense or civilian production consid- oust 
ered essential by OPM. It cannot be ‘ ed 
used to obtain capital equipment. Ma- ie! 
chine tools, for example, must be ob- adi 
tained in the usual way by filling out ail 
form PD-1. No preference ratings other me 
than those authorized on form PD-25a 04: 
may be used by the manufacturer oper- wa ‘ 
‘ating under the PRP to obtain mainte- ree 
nance, repair and operating supplies, pa 
unless specific authorization is granted. aa 
e Advantages—The advantages of the ail 
plan: It will save a lot of paper work. “iia 
It will keep material supplies coming, “sh 
but it is not a guarantee of deliver B\\ 
That will still depend on the “pulling 7 
power” of a manufacturer’s preference be 
rating in competition with higher pret Feb 
erence ratings for the same scarce mate for | 
rials. But with fairly complete advance me 
knowledge of the materials requir = 
ments of the manufacturers of defense M 
and essential civilian goods for t! oak 
months ahead, OPM’s Priorities Div: NC 
sion doesn’t intend to issue ratings for <A ( 
more materials than the probable supp!v the 
in that period. 
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OPA Auto Ceiling? 


Order freezing prices on 
new cars at current levels takes 
form. OPM sets February pro- 
duction quotas. 


Moving rapidly toward the control of 

orices on finished consumer goods (BW 
* Nov.22'41,p7), Price Administrator 
Henderson was ready this week to 
tackle the biggest problem first—auto- 
mobiles. After a conference early this 
week between members of OPA’s auto- 
mobile division and various manufac- 
turers, an order freezing new car prices 
at their current levels was expected to 
follow fast. The trade has known that 
wich an order was in the works for many 
weeks—in fact, it has been more or less 
prepared for some compulsory action 
out of Henderson’s office ever since his 
frst request for a voluntary maintenance 
of new car prices met with a rebuff from 
Chrysler early last summer (BW-—Jul. 
‘41,pl 5). 
Regulated All Around—With prices 
stabilized, the auto industry’s future will 
be pretty completely regularized, for 
production is controlled rigorously 
under the OPM limitation program, 
now working toward the anticipated 
goal of a 50% slash in output for the 
(ull new-model year. 

Passenger-car production in February, 
1942, will be limited to 174,122 units, 
acut of 56.1% from last February, ac- 
cording to the order issued last week. 
lhis brings the overall quota for August 
through February, the first seven months 
of the 1942 model year, to 1,402,187 
cars, or 39.7% under last year. 
eHow Statistics Run—The first cur- 
tailment order, announced late in Au- 
gust, limited output in the four-month 
August-through-November period _ to 
$16,801 cars (this figure was later 
amended to 818,369, due to an upward 
revision in Crosley’s allotment). The 
December and January ceilings were 
204,848 cars for each month, almost 
exactly equal to the monthly average 
for the first quota period. Thus, pro- 
duction for the first six months of the 
model year was at a level rate which 
would have exhausted the entire year’s 
quota of approximately 2,150,000 cars 
-50% of 1940 output—in 104 months 
‘(BW—Sep.20°41,p7). 

This anomalous situation has now 
been remedied. ‘The newly announced 
February ceiling is exactly 85% of that 
for December and January. If, as now 
seems likely, it should be applied with- 
out change to the next four months 
(March through June), the eleven 
month total quota would amount to 
2,098,675 vehicles, leaving between 
50,000 and 55,000 to be produced in 
the changeover month of July, ~1942. 
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TANK DESTROYER 


An experimental model of a new ma- 
chine designed to go any place a tank 
will go—but faster—was put through 
its paces last week for Army Ordnance 


officers at the Arlington, Va., can 
tonment. Known as the “Tank De 
stroyer,” it is powered by an airplane 
engine, has a metal tread, is intended 
{o carry a 75-mm. cannon across open 
country at 75 m.p.h. 


Auto Trim Change 


OPM extends deadline for 
shift from chrome to plastic or 
painted trim, exempts some 
parts other than bumpers. 


The Office of Production Manage- 
ment’s ban on automobile brightwork 
etal ge a oe has been slightly 
relaxed. Windshield-wiper blade and 
arm assemblies, locks and lock covers, 
ventilator window latches, and body 
trim screws have been exempted from 
the order (Conservation Order M-9-c). 
Bumpers have always been exempt as 
a safety measure, for chrome-plated 
bumpers are highly reflective at night. 

In addition, the effective date of the 
prohibition of other bright finish or 
trim containing aluminum, copper, 
nickel, or chrome, has been postponed 
from Dec. 15 to Dec. 31 so that manu- 
facturers can use up stocks finished or 
in process as of Oct. 27, the date of 
OPM’s original order. Because recov- 
ery of processed-chrome material is of 
doubtful expediency, companies having 
stocks on hand after the Dec. 31 dead- 
line will be permitted to use them—but 
only if they are painted or treated to 
deprive them permanently of their 
bright finish. 

@ Position Equalized—Thus, any inci- 
dental competitive advantage that one 
manufacturer might have over another 
by reason of larger stocks will be. re- 


moved. Etching or otherwise treating 
the excess bright work, will, of course, 
entail some expense. 

With the rules thereby set, the indus 
try is going ahead rapidly with plans 
for the changeover to painted and plas 
tic trim. Ford and Chrysler operation 
are scheduled to continue without 
hitch. As the chief exponent of bright 
work, General Motors, on the other 
hand, may have to experience what 
amounts to a two-week layoff in Decem 
ber. The various G.M. divisions will 
assemble production quotas for the 
month in the first two wecks, then shut 
down until after New Year's. Company 
men say, however, that since there ar 
only so many cars to be built in Decem 
ber under OPM’s auto quotas, anyway, 
the changeover will work no undue 
hardship. 

@ How They Will Look—In effect, co! 
ored trim—whether plastic or painted 
provides the body stylist with a new 
decorative tool. By judicious use of sey 
eral colors, the range of color combina 
tions will be widened. Black, however, 
is expected to decline in popularity as 
a body color—for — goes quite so 
well with black as pure chrome. 

Customers won’t be allowed to choose 
any trim colors they want with a given 
body color, will be given their choice of 
only two or three. Body and trim tones 
will be carried right through on interior 
appointments. Hudson and Chrysler, 
for example, have been concentrating 
on the idea of “personalized cars,” work- 
ing from a basic group of color com 
binations of body and _ upholstery. 
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Handling of these extra color combina- 
tions will, of course, raise the headache 
of increased expenses for manufactur- 
ers. Instead of putting all trim parts 


through a plating department, trim un- 
doubtedly will have to be painted and 
baked according to sequence of orders 
on the assembly line. 

The flashes of chrome on bumpers, 


windshield wipers, locks and other 
exempted parts will relieve solid-color 
combinations. ‘Those flashes are for 
utilitarian purposes rather than artistic 
design, however, for manufacturers 
couldn’t find substitute materials for 
such functional parts. 
e Suggestions from OPA—With the 
brightwork problems, therefore, pretty 
well solved and the price and produc- 
tion restraints fast taking shape (page 
17), the industry this week faced sug- 
gestion of further restrictions—this time 
from the Consumer Division of the 
Office of Price Administration. Seeking 
a reaction, OPA suggested to the pas- 
senger-car subcommittee of OPM’s 
Automotive, ‘Transportation, and Farm 
Equipment branch that there be some 
restriction of models—for instance, 
elimination of deluxe and heavy lines— 
and further simplification of accessories 
reduction in the number of clocks, 
switches, arm rests, coat hooks, dual 
tail lights, and other gadgets. 

The industry's immediate reaction 
was that such curtailment would not 
save much material. Some manpower, 
spokesmen said, could be saved by re- 
striction of models to two- and four-door 


MIAMI INDUSTRY 


I'he Reconstruction Finance Corp.'s 
authorization of a $600,000 loan to In- 
tercontinent Aircraft Corp., Miami, 
F'la., is one indication that the city is 
opening its arms—with a fervor for- 
merly reserved for bathing beauties 
and winter tourists—to industry; and 
that the transition to defense is begin- 
ning to supply year-around payrolls. 
Ground was broken for the $2,000,000 
Intercontinent plant in November, 


sedans, but manpower, they contended, 
is not now needed—for unemployment 
due to auto production curtailment will 
not be offset by defense hiring even 
by next fall, though the changeover is 
being eased as much as possible (BW— 
Sep.20'41,p38). 


How ManyTrucks? 


Army’s needs are expect- 
ed to maintain industry's present 
production rate; no boost in em- 
ployment is in prospect. 


Anticipating that auto-company pay- 
rolls will go into a tailspin in another 
couple of weeks with the curtailment of 
passenger-car production (page 17), 
labor and Michigan political groups 
have been urging the government to re- 
lease its long-range truck procurement 
programs for the Army and lease-lend 
aid. ‘This week, the pleas were answered 
in Sidney Hillman’s announcement that 
orders for 217,000 military vehicles were 
being readied. Funds are provided in 
the pending Army appropriation bill. 

As matters stand now in the truck in- 
dustry, approximately 20,000 military 
vehicles of all types are being produced 
monthly. This level of production has 
been attained after more than a year’s 
effort in building up material flow and 


augmenting factory facilities. It took a 


major company a full year to turn out 


1940. Production got under way last 


spring. Now there is a backlog of $5,- 
000,000 in defense orders—expected 


to be doubled by the first of the year. 
There are 1,000 employees in the 


plant (85° of them from the resort 
area), with a total of about 1,600 ex- 
pected by Jan. I. 


Major assemblies 
representing roughly 50% of a com- 


plete high-powered combat plane, and 


related equipment, are now being 
manufactured for Vultee, Vought- 


Sikorsky, and Republic. 


below 2 tons. 


ment. 


large-scale 


half of the government ord 
books, but the remainder wi 
assembly lines in only six mont 
concern and others which pa 
in the Army’s original-equipn 
gram of 256,000 vehicles, are n 
a wind-up on present commit 
the February-April period. \ 
curtailment of operation in 
the Army wants to get its new 
in the works at Detroit as | 
possible and avoid the costly 
sometimes lasting months—w] 
ensue if the material flow is halt 
@ War Department View—\\ 
weekly production rate now est 
at 4,000 or more units per wi 


War Department is reported int 


in seeing current facilities maint 
production but not necessa: 
creased. Although the final 
waits upon completion of mai 
it is not thought that the x 
strength of the Army will tak 
jump unless the military estab!i 


is considerably augmented. Procu 


of large numbers of vehicles for 
is discounted. The outbreak 


would change the picture; undcr 
conditions, it is estimated that for even 


tank, 20 to 25 trucks are needed 
Theoretical capacity for 


week. 
more important than numbers. 


ency is toward heavier trucks. In fact, 
the British are said to emphasiz« 
models, even heavier ones, in latest dis 
cussions. But with an increase in weight 
and power rating, productive capacity 
dwindles sharply. In 1940 the truck in 
dustry built only 26,261 trucks of 25 
ton rating or over, just 4.1% of the 
total. Eighty-six per cent of output was 
More heavy trucks are 
being built this year than last, but any 
appreciable change in percentage of out 
put would require from twelve to eight- 
een months for procurement of equip- 
Built in job lots, the heavier 
trucks will be reserved for Army and 
domestic hauling; the British will prob- 
ably get 24-ton trucks, for which there 
are augmented mass-production facilities 
‘e Smaller Firms—Further enlargement 
of weekly truck production is likely to 
be realized by placing orders with the 
smaller manufacturers (25 concerns are 
row building military trucks) and main- 
taining the status quo with the large 
mass-production firms. An immediate 
program 1S 
therefore not in prospect so far as the 
military truck production is concerned 

l'ruck production for the year will 
fall about 30,000 units short of the 
anticipated total of 1,189,000 (B\\- 
Aug.30’41,p15), but even the resultant 
figure of roughly 1,130,000 units will 
be materially ahead of the industry's 
previous all-time high—893,085 tr ks 
in 1937. Last year’s production totaled 
only 777,026. The granting of an \-3 
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COACH COUNTER-CAR 


The Pennsylvania Railroad is experi- 
menting with a new kind of car on its 
“Clocker” express trains between New 
York and Philadelphia, known as a 


Coach Counter-Car. In addition to a 
U-shaped counter—where -passengers 
can pick up light refreshments like 
clam chowder, ham and eggs, sand- 
wiches, ice cream, etc.—the car has 
seats for 56 passengers. 


preference rating on Army and lease- 
lend orders helped materially. 
¢ No Serious Limitation—Although reg- 
ular schedules for the production of 
heavy commercial trucks were subject 
to monthly checkup with OPM, no 
scrious limitation was imposed on their 
output. In an order of Aug. 30, how- 
ever, medium truck producers (14 to 3 
tons) were confined for the period of 
Sept. 1 to Nov. 30 to one-half of their 
commercial production during the 
period from Jan. 1 to June 30; excep- 
tions were made for small manufac- 
turers. Since Aug. 1, commercial light 
truck producers (under 14 tons) have 
been held to an average monthly figure 
equal to 7% of average annual produc- 
tion for three years commencing Aug. 1, 
1938, and ending July 31, 1941; begin- 
ning in January, the cut will be deeper 
-to 35.9% of January, 1941 output. 
With commercial field stocks de- 
pleted and with some manufacturers 
having sold their production four or 
five months ahead, there is talk of a 
laxation in OPM’s limitation orders, 
but so far it seems to be largely of the 
wishful variety. If a modification is 
ordered, it is expected to take account 
of a new method of capacity rating, 
based on the maximum load which a 
manufacturer is willing to guarantee for 
his truck. (Trucks now carry many 
times their conventionally rated ca- 
pacity.) Under the new system, a light 
truck will be one rated to carry up to 
9,000 Ib.; medium trucks will be guar- 
anteed for 9,000 Ib. to 16,000 ib., and 
heavy trucks above 16,000 Ib. capacity. 
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Who Gets Goods? 


Industry forced to learn 
how it can best ration reduced 
civilian output to customers and 
take care of regional bulges. 


“If this be prosperity, give us a de- 
pression.” 

Last week an auto-accessories manu- 
facturer, now seven months behind on 
his civilian orders, thus forthrightly 
summed up his opinion of the war 
boom. Specifically, what occasioned the 
outburst was this pair of problems: 

(1) How should the thinning stream 
of civilian production be allotted among 
individual wholesale and retail custom- 
ers so that each one will get fair treat- 
ment and won’t carry a grudge over into 
the post-emergency period? 

(2) How can such allotments be ad- 

justed to take care of sudden bulges in 
geographic areas favored by defense 
projects, by special increases in farm in- 
come, or by other economic phenom- 
ena? How can similar adjustments be 
applied to the increasing differences in 
territories of the various salesmen? 
e@ Headache Gets Worse — Currently 
about one-fifth of the national income 
is flowing into defense works. That 
share will keep growing. And as it does, 
the manufacturer’s headache of keeping 
the complicated wholesaler-retailer dis- 
tribution system from getting sanded up 
in ill-will becomes more acute. 


Basic irritation in this whole chain 
of irritations is the fact that retailer A 
is apt to think that retailer B is getting 
preferential treatment of some sort. Salve 
to assuage these important psychological 
wounds has not been fully perfected to 
date, but the experiments show along 
what lines the remedy is being com 
pounded. 

A Business Week survey indicates 
that about 40% of those manufacturers 
hardest hit by shortages are allotting 
their civilian merchandise on the basis 
of orders in some prior interval (usually 
1940, or a combination of 1938—39 
40). In other words, if civilian cus 
tomer X in the base period accounted 
for 5% of the manufacturer’s total sales, 
his maximum percentage of the good 
now available is fixed at 5%. Most of the 
manufacturers using this rationing plan 
claim it works quite satisfactorily; cus 
tomers limited to a mathematical ceiling 
can’t complain about unfair treatment 
e Other Schemes—The remaining 60% 
of manufacturers divide their prefer 
ences about equally between two other 
schemes: (1) a system whereby regular 
customers are supplied on a “first come, 
first served” basis, and (2) a rule-of 
thumb allotment whereby the oldest, 
most reliable customers get the lion’s 
share. While the “first come, first 
served” practitioners report satisfactory 
results because their plan—like the per- 
centage-of-past-sales system—avoids all 
elements of personal discrimination, 
those using the “favored-few” rule are 
greatly dissatisfied with it and are seck- 
ing new solutions. Its shortcoming ap- 
parently lies in the fact that it requires 
arbitrary judgments, though its elasticity 
(on paper) would appear inviting. 

While it is possible to avert retailer 

ill-will via mathematical rationing, all 
the mathematical schemes are vasth 
deficient in one major respect: They 
freeze the distribution system as solidly 
as an iceberg. There is no allowance for 
an influx of new retailers or wholesalers; 
no allowance for economic ups and 
downs throughout various sections of 
the U. S.; and no allowance for inequi- 
ties in salesmen’s territorics. 
@ Cool to Newcomers—Just how bad 
this freezing process is, can be seen 
from figures informally gathered among 
manufacturers in lines highly affected 
by shortages. Over 80% say they won't 
take on any new civilian customers nor 
fill over-the-transom orders from new 
comers. Around 60% claim that in 
addition to barring all new customers, 
they’re actually using the war as an ex 
cuse to weed out poor credit risks, 
small-volume retailers, etc., in an effort 
to supply a little more merchandise for 
their better customers. In other words, 
the net result of this trend on a large 
scale would be a sizable reduction in 
the number of units in the U.S. dis- 
tributive economy. 

And, as this spiral tightens, a com- 
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petitive warfare of a new sort begins to 
develop. Because manufacturers gen- 
erally do not want to cut out all new- 
comers and all really small dealers—and 
thus go into the postwar period with 
a reduced number of dealers—some are 
trying to bolster their position by grab- 
bing off a competitor's topflight dealers 
or marketing territory. ‘To do this, they 
withhold a small amount of civilian 
goods trom their own customers each 
month as bait for such grade-A addi- 
tions to their list. 

@ Padding of Orders—Meanwhile, many 
a retailer is trying to protect himself by 
padding his orders in the hope that a 
partial delivery will be as big as what 
he really Inasmuch as such in- 
flation can seriously affect the price 
structure, manufacturers are developing 
informal spy systems to check up on 
suspiciously big orders, and trade as- 
sociations are warning their members 
that the padding process is sure to 
boomerang. 

Most manufacturers doubt that there’s 
any sure-fire cure for competitive snip- 
ing or customer overordering. ‘They are 
convinced, however, that the rationing 
system should be elastic enough to take 
care of areas subject to extraordinary 
booms, sudden defense gushers, or simi- 
lar economic upswings. Such unloosen- 
ing of the now rigid structure is sure 
to come as additional shortages cause 
more and more manufacturers to plot 
refinements in the rationing system. 

@ Geographic Weighting—Best anti- 
freeze solution devised to date is to 
weigh orders not only on the basis of 
the customer’s past performance, but 
also on the basis of his geographical 
setting. One manufacturer has described 
his system as follows: “As between ter- 
ritories, we base allotments on our dol- 
lar volume in the first mae months of 
this year. Having done this, we now 
face the problem of how to make ad- 
justments between territories to allow 
for the change in sales opportunity 
which has occurred since our basing 
period. In each Federal Reserve Board 
district, we averaged the Business Week 
Regional Income Indexes of the nine 
months of each year, and from this 
developed the per cent of increase this 
year.” Such a weight was consequently 
applied against orders. 

© taheney Salesmen—The use of in- 
dexes as an adjustment is thus in the 
cards as an improvement on the exist- 
ing rationing system. But the problem 
of how to crowd the salesman into this 
already complicated picture is a_ real 
stumper. Some companies are com- 
pletely rezoning their sales areas. Others 
are trying to strike such a balance be 
tween cach salesman’s civilian and de- 
fense orders that he gets a fair deal. 
But by and large, the salesman’s lot is 
a sad one—exceeded only by the lot of 
the small retailer who, in many lines, is 
marked for a sure demise. 


needs. 
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Basing Point Rift? 
OPA suspects that relief 
for “dislocated tonnage” has 
been used to up ceilings by un- 
orthodox freight charges. 


Under the basing point system long 

favored by the steel industry the same 
delivered price is ordinarily maintained 
at a given destination regardless of any 
difference in distance of mills from that 
destination. Ruling price is that of the 
nearest basing point mill; mills at a 
greater distance than the assigned basing 
point mill must absorb the freight differ- 
ential. 
@ Losing Favor?—Now there’s a suspi- 
cion in Washington that, with competi- 
tion no problem and big munitions 
centers like Detroit hungry for every 
mill’s steel, the basing point system is 
losing favor. Leon Henderson’s Office 
of Price Administration has an idea that 
some steel manufacturers, figuring that 
the basing point system has backfired 
on them under present conditions, are 
adding to the price of steel shipments 
freight charges which they should ab- 
sorb under their own rules. OPA’s in- 
terest lies in the question of whether 
they are thereby pushing up ceiling 
prices set by the government agency 
within the basing point framework. 

The situation arises out of one modi- 
fication of the basing point system that 


—. 


OPA itself made last June 2 
large the supply of steel at de 
where a considerably larger tha 
supply is required to meet the 
the defense program, OPA at | 
revised its ceiling price schedu 
mit mills to pass on to cust 
portion of the freight charges 
nage shipped to markets not cu 
served by them under the basi 
system. Thus the mills were 
having to absorb in ceiling 
prices the heavy freight charg< 
tant points. 
@ Requests Reports—Acting on 
indication” that this relief fo: 
cated tonnage” has been used under 
regular basing point conditions, thy 
breaking the price ceiling, OPA ha 
called on the steel companies in«ividy. 
ally to furnish information on th: 
nage and dollar volume of shi 
under the “dislocated tonnage 
sion. It is asking for separate :eport 
based on realized prices at the mill (in. 
cluding extras, premiums, or concessions, 
and other variables) for the months of 
June and September, together with the 
names and addresses of all customers to 
whom “dislocated tonnage” was shipped, 
The industry is reminded that in 
OPA’s discussions with steel representa 
tives, it was realized that any general 
change in basing points would distur 
established competitive relationships in 
consuming markets and threaten thc 
derly marketing of steel products. And 
there’s some suspicion that Mr. Hender 
son chuckled at this point. 
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PACKING ‘EM IN 


Thanks to a new packing method, de- 
veloped at the Philadelphia Quarter- 
master Depot, Army clothing going 
out to camps and stations is now 
baled instead of boxed. This means 


not only a saving in wooden boxes but 
also in time and shipping space. rhe 
baled clothing takes one-third less 
space than boxed.) A baling machine 
requiring the services of only two men 
is used (above.) The clothing 3 
wrapped in a water-repellent cloth. 
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In the office, modern business machines produce the estimates, 
= specifications, requisitions, payrolls, stock records and mana- 
~\ gerial reports that are vital to defense production. 
4 
Re There are thousands of Burroughs Statistical, Forms Writing, 
SST, 
Me Accounting, Calculating, Bookkeeping and Adding Machines 


being used by both government and essential industries to do 


this work in less time, with less effort, and at less cost. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Deal with Mexico 


U.S. pledges economic aid 
in order to gain cooperation in 
hemisphere program. 
will study oil companies’ claims. 


Experts 


Mexico and the United States signed 
an agreement last week which, though it 
does not settle the bitter four-year-old 
oil expropriation controversy, is consid- 
cred by insiders to be the most impor- 
tant step so far taken by Washington 
in the long-term development of its 
hemisphere program. 

Six main points are covered: 

(i) Each government agrees to ap- 
point within 30 days an expert qualified 
to recommend, after five months in 
which to study the details of the case, 
what he considers fair compensation for 
the Mexican government to pay the 13 
American oil companies whose proper- 
ties were expropriated Mar. 18, 1938. 
If these two experts cannot agree on a 
figure, they will be allowed an addi- 
tional 30 days to draw up separate re- 
ports, and the two governments will 
again try to arbitrate the question 
through diplomatic channels. Mean- 
while, Mexico has deposited $9,000,000 
in Washington toward whatever total 
compensation is fixed. 

(2) Mexico agrees to pay $40,000,000 
to settle all outstanding property claims 
(no mention is made of nearly $1,000,- 
000,000 of foreign-held Mexican bonds 
now in default), on which $3,000,000 
had already been paid and $3,000,000 
will be handed over as soon as the pact 
is ratified in Washington and Mexico 
City. The remaining $34,000,000 is to 
be paid at the rate of $2,500,000 a year, 
beginning in 1942. 

(3) Both countries agree to start ne- 
gotiations on a reciprocal trade agree- 
ment 

(+) The United States agrees to help 
stabilize the peso—presumably at the 
present level of about 20¢—by buying 
Mexican exchange whenever it is under 
strain due to unbalanced foreign trade. 

(5) The United States agrees to re- 
sume purchases of Mexico’s newly- 
mined silver. Since this amounts to 
6,000,000 oz. a month, which the 
United States will buy at the fixed price 
of 35¢ an oz., this assures Mexico of 
another $25,000,000 a year of dollar 
exchange. ; 

(6) The United States, through the 
Export-Import Bank, agrees to provide 
Mexico with $30,000,000 in credits 
over the next three years to push the 
national highway program. 

e Washington Pays—The deal is obvi- 
ously one-sided. Washington desper- 
ately needs Mexico as a whole-hearted 
partner in the hemisphere program and 
has been willing to pay for it. The 
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$30,000,000 pledged for road building 
is frankly as much for our own defense 
as for aid to Mexico. United States- 
owned mines will benefit from the silver- 
buying program. And any new trade 
agreement probably will benefit machin- 
ery manufacturers in the long run 
though at present they will be unable 
to sell aah because of priorities. 

The main thing, however, is that by 

ignoring nearly $1,000,000,000 of for- 
eign obligations which have long been 
in default, and by refusing to force a 
settlement of the oil controversy before 
resuming silver purchases and negotiat- 
ing a trade agreement, the United States 
removes the greatest obstacles that have 
long stood in the way of full commer- 
cial relations with Mexico. 
e@ Background—Mexican-United States 
business relations have been strained 
since the Wilson Administration. No 
complete settlement was ever made by 
Mexico for foreign property damaged 
during the revolutions of that period, 
and since then foreign loans in increas- 
ing number have been allowed to go 
into default. 

When Cardenas became President 
and Mexico started its vast six-year in- 
dustrialization program, there was more 
trouble. One of the first moves of the 
government was to expropriate big land- 
owners—both Mexican and _ foreign. 
These expropriated estates were then 
broken up into small farms and peasants 
were settled on them with cial 
aid from Mexico'City. Mexico agreed 
several years ago to indemnify the 
Americans who had been expropriated 
and $3,000,000 has already been paid 


toward a stipulated total 

$10,000,000. 

@ Labor Troubles—By 1937, 

denas labor program was causit 

Mexican workers were demand 

wages, shorter hours, paid vaca! 

improved living conditions at | 

and oil wells. When a dec 

handed down in an oil-indu 

dispute which had been hai 

for six months, oil-company « 

declared they could not incre 

334% as demanded, though 

most of the other demands of t 

ers. The case was carried to t! 

can Supreme Court, which sust 

decision, and on Mar. 18, | 

government seized the properti 

17 British and American oil co: 

These companies employed 18, 

and controlled about 90% of 

dustry (BW—Mar.26’38,p13). 
Mexican law requires the government 

to indemnify expropriated property own. 

ers within ten years but the four years 

that followed brought no agreei 

the indemnity, because the Mexicans 

refused to pay more than the amount 

invested by the oil companies in equip. 

ment, minus a reasonable depreciation. 

@ Companies’ Demands—T'he compa- 

nies, on the other hand, refused to settle 

without some payment to cover their oil 

reserves. Mexico’s highest settlement 

offer was reported to be in the neighbor. 

hood of $35,000,000; the oil companies 

appraised their properties at iround 

$450,000,000 (BW—Aug.31’40,p17 
Because the oil companies owned 

practically all of the ocean tankers and 

tank cars on the railroad, and because 


ent on 


The signing of an agreement between 
the U.S. and Mexico—by Secretary of 


State Cordell Hull and Mexico’s Am- 


bassador Senor Dr. Don Francisco 


Castillo Najera—is evidence that the 
U.S. is determined to go ahead with 
its Good Neighbor program, no mat 
ter what the cost. 
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Every American who reads the papers knows 
that two things are tremendously important 
in this emergency. One is steel. The other 
is efficient rail transportation. 


When the first Budd-built stainless steel 
train went into service, no one could foresee 
the part this new type of construction was 
destined to play in our present Defense 
efort. But today the facts are clear. 


Every stainless steel car built by Budd 
saves 40,000 Ibs. of steel for other needs. 


In addition, Budd research, constantly 
striving for improvement, has developed 
the use of a new and superior stainless steel. 
Utilizing manganese, it saves about half the 
nickel formerly used! 


Modern Budd cars, super-strong and safe, 
yet tons lighter than conventional equip- 
ment, can be hauled with far less power. 
They conserve fuel, and release one loco- 
motive out of three for other work. 


Budd-built trains are regularly operated 
at higher safe speeds. They clear the track 
for increased freight and troop movements. 


Most important of all, experience proves 
that one Budd car does the work of three 
ordinary cars. It needs no painting, and 
very little maintenance. It is on the road, 
on fast schedules, practically all of the time. 


The American railroads are faced with a 
definite shortage of passenger cars. New 
equipment must be built, and quickly, to 
move millions of troops and civilians on 
“Defense business.” 


With the proof furnished by Budd cars’ 
record of 300,000,000 miles of successful 
service, the railroads can meet this Defense 
need — and make an investment of perma- 
nent value in modern Budd stainless steel 
equipment . . . an asset to the nation today 
and for the future. 


EDWARD G. BUDD MANUFACTURING CO., PHILADELPHIA 


BUDD helps arm every branch of the service 


Bodies for tough Army cars and trucks, 
bombs and shells, stainless steel parts 
for fighting planes and Navy ships today 
come streaming off Budd’s high-speed pro 
duction lines, Arming America’s defend- 
ers is Budd's most urgent business today! 


cars save steel for Defense 


COW PALACE 


San Francisco, as a distribution center, 
has always been acutely aware of the 
need for cultivating the goodwill of 
farmers in the trading area. Last week 
the citv, aided by the state, made a 
big bid for farmer interest by staging 
its first Grand National Livestock Ex- 
position in the famous $2,500,000 
“Cow Palace,” built by the state sev- 
eral years ago but pri actically unused 
until last week. The huge building, 


which Californians call the largest 
arena in the country (with 2,000 more 
seats than the Madison Square .Gar- 
den in New York), is the last word in 
accommodations for housing and 
showing prize livestock. Prize money 
ran to $72,000. San Francisco put up 
$50,000 to publicize the exposition, 
which was so successful the sponsors 
plan to make it an annual event. The 
state’s financial contribution came 
from California’s percentage on pari- 
mutuel operations at the race tracks. 


of the limited ~~ facilities in the 


country, Mexico has had a difficult time 
keeping the industry operating. By 
June, 1938, Germany stepped into the 
breach and offered to buy and deliver in 
her own tankers 10,000,000 bbl. of 
Mexican oil, payment to be 60% in 
machinery and the balance in cash. A 
little later Italy came into the market. 
@ Japan, Too—Finally, after the out- 
break of the war, Japan bought fairly 
large supplies of oil in Mexico. And 
almost from the first, small refiners in 
the United States bought limited sup- 
plies from the Mexicans, much of which 
was refined in Texas. But the oil busi- 
ness slumped badly as first one totali- 
tarian customer and then another was 
cut off by the blockade. 

The day the oil expropriation was an- 

nounced, the Mexican peso started to 
decline, for, in addition to ending all oil 
purchases, Washington refused to buy 
silver from the Mexican government 
(though it continued to buy from the 
American mine owners after it had been 
delivered in the United States). The 
peso dropped from around 35¢ to less 
than 20¢. 
e Trade Pickup—Though Mexican- 
United States trade never recovered 
fully from the slump which followed 
the expropriations, it has picked up in 
the 15 months since Washington an- 
nounced its hemisphere program. 
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No. 1 Food Buyer 


SMA, now getting ready to 
spend next billion under lease- 
lend, appears headed for a still 
wider program in years ahead. 


The Department of Agriculture, hay- 
ing completed its first half-billion dol- 
lars worth of lease-lend food purchases, 
met with 100 representatives of vege- 
table canners, growers of vegetables for 
canning, and makers of canning equip- 
ment on Nov. 27 and 28, to plan for 
the billion-dollar buying program which 
is to be completed by the end of next 
June. 

The department’s food purchasing 
unit, the Surplus Marketing Adminis- 
tration, has set as its goal the spending 
of the second half-billion dollars for 
lease-lend food by the end of February, 
with the third half-billion to be spent 
by the end of the fiscal year. 

e@ Spending Stepped Up—The first half- 
billion for food was allocated from the 
original lease-lend appropriation, and 
the billion was earmarked from the sec- 
ond lease-lend act. Starting Mar. 15, 
SMA took six months to spend its first 
quarter of a billion but only two more 
months to finish up the first half-billion. 


Two-thirds of the second | 
will be spent for protein fi 
lard, eggs, cheese, and milk 
foods that dominated the init 
During the first eight mon 
bought over 409,000,000 Ib 
products, 289,000,000 Ib. of 
000,000 Ib. of cheese, 197,0 
of dried beans, 140,000,000 }} 
starch, 32,000,000 Ib. of d 
98,000,000 Ib. of dried egg 
11,000,000 cases of evaporate: 
@ Deliveries for Shipment—A 
reflecting new confidence rega 
liveries to England following 
the Neutrality Act, SMA has 
first detailed tabulation of foox 
livered to the British for act 
ment. Henceforth such tabulat 
be made public on a month 
leaving only a one-month lag 
figures to protect shipping operations, 
According to the first tabulation, there 
is a considerable lag between SMA pur- 
chases and deliveries to the British for 
shipment. 

From Apr. 1, when shipping open. 

tions began, to ‘Oct. 1, SMA delivered 
to the British 650,000, ‘000 Ib. of foods 
valued at $200,000,000. Allowing for 
an estimated additional $100,000,000 
worth of deliveries during October, the 
best British shipping month to date, 
this would mean that there is a $200, 
000,000 lag between SMA purchases 
and delivery. Starting at almost nothing, 
the rate of British food loading at U.S 
ports reached $2,000,000 a day by mid- 
August and is unofficially estimated to 
have run between $3,000,000 and $4, 
000,000 a day in October. ‘Translating 
into tonnage, Agriculture now estimates 
that more than 250,000 tons of food- 
stuffs are being shipped to England each 
month. 
e@ What’s Being Sent—Largest totals of 
food delivered to England for shipment 
during the six month period included: 
5,000,000 bu. of corn; 4,000,000 cases 
of evaporated milk; 171,000,000 Ib. of 
pork products; 161,000,000 Ib. of lard; 
155,000,000 Ib. of dried beans; 1,500, 
000 cases of canned tomatoes; also large 
amounts of vitamins, dried fruits, raisins, 
‘egg products, cheese, cornstarch, baked 
beans, and pectin. As a sample of the 
lag between purchasing and shipping, 
SMA has bought 2,500,000 cases each 
of spot and future canned tomatocs. 

At the present time, controlling 
stamp-plan food distribution and _ the 
school lunch program as well as lease- 
lend, SMA is the largest single buyer of 
foods in the U. S$.—even surpassing the 
Army. It is difficult to estimate the ulti- 
mate rate of SMA buying when cons‘d- 
eration is given to current exploratory 
talk about: (1) possible shipments to 
Russia; (2) buying in preparation for 
feeding starving European populations 
after the war; and (3) the possibilit of 
building up U. S. stockpiles, particu!arly 
of canned foods, to be ready for possible 
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WNC.) sto WRAP and PROTECT? 


it U.S 
YY mid- 


ated to There’s little or no similarity between these products. 
1 ¢ ye, ED z ‘ a ‘ . 
oS —— Each presents an entirely different problem in protection, 


islating 
2 . . . . . 
timates during inside and outside storage as well as in transit 


' food fy — but FIBREEN serves them all — and hundreds of others 


id each 
too, large and small, in all types of industry. 


tals of 
pment Perhaps it can serve you. In factory after factory 


spe Zoos seiiinitiaas FIBREEN is doing a “better” job . . . speeding up the 
of a: FIBREEN is 6 ply: ippi i costs, and guarding 

hd 2 + TWO layers cf work in shipping rooms, reducing , g 2g 

1 S09. a strong kraft, reen- against claims for damaged goods. 

ee r . forced with TWO 

tr . BF layers of crossed sisal FIBREEN is amazingly strong and tough. It’s water- 

FalSIns, fibers embedded in : : - 

baked TWO layers of spe- proof, dirtproof, pliable and clean...an ideal wrapping 


of the cial asphalt — all combined under heat and . : . . w cost 
sath pressure. FIBREEN is pliable and clean — and protective material, available everywhere at low cost. 


> ear will not scuff—stands an astonishing amount : , 
; - of cause and exposnse. it is weed ether 0s 0 Let us send you a supply of FIBREEN without cost or 


olling wrapping ora lining material. obligation, for you to try. Let The Sisalkraft Co. shipping 
d_ the Soak it — twist it— try to tear it! experts offer recommendations. Simply write, explaining 


lease- Only when you get a sample in your own hands can 


pe ee nae Account seal what you ship and how you now pack it. 


yer of and impervious to moisture. Write for sample. 


ig, the FIBREEN is a product of The Sisalkraft Co. — also manviac- 
e ulti- turers of Sisalkraft, Sisal-X, Sisal-Tape and Copper- 
Armored Sisalkraft, 
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FACTS You 
Should Know About 


GET 
THIS <0 
BULLETIN © 


EVERY 
INDUSTRIAL EXE 
who wants to be fully informed about IN- 
DUSTRIAL HUMIDIFICATION during the 
Winter Heating Season should send for a 
copy of this 8 page educational bulletin. 
learn what benefits can be secured at new 
low cost. This bulletin contains a wealth of 
handy data for quick calculation of losses 
due to dry air . . . amount of humidification 
needed to remedy conditions . . . and ree- 
ommendations on installation and use of 
humidifiers. Send for your copy of this in- 
teresting bulletin, today. 
Made by the Makers of 
Armstrong Steam Traps 


INDUSTRIAL 
HUMIDIFIERS 


Nationwide 
Sales and 


entry into the war, and, finally, develop- 
ing ‘better food habits for our entire 
civilian population. ‘To understand how 
large the SMA program may grow, it 
should be remembered that Agriculture 
officials already are talking in terms of 
1943 and 1944. 
@ Vegetable Requirements— lhe canned 
vegetable meeting was sponsored by 
Agriculture’s Intradepartmental Com- 
mittee on Canning Crops, of which 
Roy F. Hendrickson, SMA boss, is head. 
The meeting covered problems in the 
entire canned vegetable field—taking the 
vegetables all the way from the farmer 
to the Army, British loading ports, and 
the U.S. consumer’s table. As a result 
of the meeting, SMA hopes to release 
by mid-December a complete list of its 
canned vegetable needs for the coming 
season along with tentative minimum 
prices designed to spur production. 
The wide scope of the meeting, plus 
the fact that SMA called in canners on 
its own without working through the 
recently formed OPM Canning Indus- 
try Advisory Committee, mdicates that 
Agriculture is once again taking the ball 
away from OPM's Food Section. In its 
position as the largest single buyer of 
foods, SMA is able to dictate its own 
terms, but its insistence on looking at 
the picture as a whole leaves OPM with 
little more to do than help the Army 
in its procurement program. 


Copper Dilemma 


Range company’s shut- 
down is blamed on restriction 
order. Highlights problems 
raised in consumer goods. 


Glenwood Range Co., of Taunton, 
Mass., made the headlines last week via 
Associated Press dispatches announcing 
the closing of the firm’s foundry be- 
cause of defense priorities. Some 500 
men were laid off on Nov. 15. Amid the 
fanfare of publicity, the company de- 


is as patriotic as the next on 
fact that it is working on def 
and is enlarging its plant 
more. But its business is rat 
@ That Copper Order—C Sopp 
tion order M-9-c is the cau 
wood’s trouble. Issued on © 
ruling set specific quotas for t 
of copper and copper base a 
could be used between QO, 
Jan. | in the manufacture of 
of different products. Rang< 
turers weren’t worried the: 
they weren’t included on tl 
list, but the bombshell fell Ny 
OPM added dozens of new | 
the list. Then, 15 days aft 
stricted use period began, rai 
facturers found that they 
allowed for the Oct. 15-Jan 
(a) one-half of the amount use: 
during the last three month 
or (b) one-eighth of the tota 
used during all of 1940. 

Range makers have been ¢g 
blast. They assert that they h 
merely filling orders and not whoo 
up output to beat expected restrict 
At any rate, production bit deeply int 


the quotas and Glenwood Range {o; 


one, soon discovered that under \J 


it had used up its allowable product 


for the year. A second and even mor 
severe shock came when Mr. Fo 
visited Washington and learned that 
could not continue to run beyond +! 
quota by using copper material 


on hand; the order had been specificalh 


aimed at accumulated inventori 

@ Labor Cue—The bad news was 
veyed at a meeting in the capital 
sided over by Abram S. Hewitt 
dinator of conservation orders. A |al 
representative was present. 


“But,” says Mr. 


to lay off 500 men. 
stock to keep running until Jan 


Next year looks blacker yet. As thing 
M-9-c will cut off copper 
and copper base alloy entirely after - 


stand now, 


1. Then an order restricting the indus 


Forbes, “the labor 
man didn’t bat an eye or say a word 
when I| pointed out that I would hav 
And me with enough 


ity H 
A 
we de 
me C 


- enn clared that the interruption to jobs fol- try’s buying of steel is scheduled for I 
. =: ae ; ; i lowed an order of the Office of Pro-, next month. It is expected to cut us They 
AS i AN) AND IM PLE r() duction Management curtailing the use of steel 38% for the first quarter of MMfask tl 
_ ’ a ATOD of copper in the range industry, among 1942, and 5% more for following , 
USE AS A UNIT H EATER others. quarters. 0 
On Monday about 200 of the foundry ¢@ Rescue Plan—The range manufac brass 
ARMSTRONG offers industrial humidifiers men went back to work. However, Wil- turers feel that they have a strong cas. HB pon-r 
for as little as $100.00, list, for a unit com- bur E. Forbes, executive vice-president _ It is known that Mr. Hewitt — has TM into a 
plete with Priez humidictat, selencid contre! of Glenwood, explained that en Te- ‘tip ges an yey aetna te: < : which Ta ict 
enon, Gon, chemm Gectacn, Guten teen sumed foundry operations were confined he is trying to hurry through the re Be: 
‘ to steel materials, did not include range chinery. This would afford relief for Mj streat 


and capacity to handle as much as 40,000 
cu. ft. of space. Larger sizes are even more 


many manufacturers. But the amended J And ; 
order may get lost in the OPM s huflle kee D 
Mr. Hewitt and his associates are sym migh' 
pathetic to the manufacturers, hope fo 
@ Battle for Materials——The Glenwood some action that will clear their mai) oY 
Range case brings into the open an-_ of protests. peop 
other of those struggles for materials Mr. Forbes, of Glenwood Rang: P 
between consumer goods and war pro- appears more sanguine than the ‘ mone 
duction. The company protests that it officials. He believes that the cons And | 


parts containing copper. He further 
added that these men were back on the 
job because he believed that the OPM 
order would soon be modified. 


economical. All units are built for heavy 
duty industrial service and are sold on a 


“money-back” guarantee. Write for catalog. 


ARMSTRONG MACHINE WORKS 
865 Maple St., Three Rivers, Mich. 
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“Gosh-a-mighty ! 
Who thinks ’em up?” 


A long-suffering executive speaks his mind 


“4H ME! It happens every year, just 
A about this time—when firms 
we do business with start sending 
me Christmas gifts. 


“I don’t know why they do it. 
They don’t have to. I certainly don’t 
ask them to. 


“Over the years, I’ve accumulated 
brass toadstool paperweights and 
non-running clocks—one even set 
into an elephant’s foot. A horse that 
whistles and holds cigarettes ... a 
streamlined train that’s a penholder. 
And a cigar lighter that plays Yan- 
kee Doodle but won’t light. Gosh-a- 
mighty! Who thinks ’em up? 


“Most of the gorgeous gadgets 
people give me cost too darn much 
money just to throw them away. 
And besides, only an ungrateful heel 
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would do a thing like that. But 
brother, I’m getting desperate! I'll 
either have to build a Gadget Annex 
to my office or—say! I’ve got a better 
idea... 


“Tf my business friends insist on 
giving me a Christmas remem- 
brance, why, oh why don’t they 
make it a bottle or so of my favor- 
ite whiskey—Four Roses! 


“There’s the solution to the whole 
problem! I can take a bottle of Four 
Roses home with me... pull out the 
cork ...and pour some out for my 
good friends to share with me. 
What's more, I wouldn’t be expected 
to keep a Four Roses bottle on my 
desk all year, just in case the man 
who gave it to me drops in. 


“Boy, wouldn’t it be great if I 


could jiggle just some of the pack- 
ages that land on my desk this 
Christmas and hear ’em gurgle!” 


| 
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Four Roses is a blend of straight 
whiskies—90 proof. Frankfort Distil- 
leries, Inc., Louisville & Baltimore. 


| tion order preventing the us: 

facturers’ stocks will be speed hei joes ane 
Then he points out that sion prgets | 
When you're in the MIDDLE you have to be |e iccrtlr wong ons it in 

copper. Ids 
e Substitutes, But Later—( onyo.) eee 
| makes kitchen ranges for g. “ps nding 
| fuels. Such ranges have tr cen 
| employed copper and brass ‘ yn 
fittings, valves, heat control wm — 
materials are easily worked a ‘sem. “yz 
| bled, they resist water or sulphur ip. = . 
purities (as in natural gas). apes a 
timated that the substitution of ste inte” 

for copper can cut the coppé 7 


No machine builder could afford the ex- 
ceptional care . . . the precision methods 
... the exhaustive tests used in building of the average range from 2 crap” 1 
° ° ° « « c Z0 ’ tin 
Twin Disc Clutches “= merely to build a five ounces. But the substitu: re 
clutch for his ea machines. His clutch be ready inside six months—an &e C 
volume would be too small to even justify ' inc 
the cost of setting up for it. | So why doesn’t Glenwood get on the rake 
But by specializing exclusively in the defense bandwagon? the Pric 
manufacture of fine clutches for a variety It has. The company is making gray if the L 
of industrial uses, the Twin Disc Clutch | rig 4 = defense a tools. And 
Company has made it commercially prac- ut is spending over >/>,0UU to expand 
ticable for any builder—no matter how facilities for subcontracting orders on 
Rogen ; parts for tanks and other war products 
small his volume—to “vad his machines Maybe Glenwood could get enough de. 
with the best friction disc clutches. . . fense business to employ all its person. 
assure his customers better clutch per- nel and eliminate gas ranges entirely ne 
formance . . . longer clutch life . . . at a But in Taunton that isn’t the point. price of 
lower cost per unit. This is no corporate mushroom built [of scrap 
Because he must satisfy both the ma- to operate for an emergency. It is a By vari 
chine builder and the machine operator, solid _ pea ga ag that has made fiifor serz 
the clutch specialist “is in the middle” es or over ha aruns vows In a 
... be must be doubly sure that he is wood Range Co. defers to the soldier's Hition D 
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; ; a needs but its sales eye is on a more re 

right. That’s why so many nationally- | enduring customer —the immemorial Pia 
known manufacturers entrust all their housewite who wonders how she cn ng Se 
clutch problems to the Twin Disc | wangle a new range out of the famil ssee. § 
CLUTCH COMPANY, 1365 Racine Street, budget while she officiates at the bis men ¥ 


| cuits and the lamb chops. buy at 
ing is 


Racine, Wisconsin. 
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Upper Lert: Twin Disc Model MT Single Machine ing mi 
Peer chase Scrap-Price Drive ffi: 
Lower Lert: Twin Disc Power Take-off. : get on 
Lower Raut: Twin Disc Model E Heavy-duty Clutch. OPA goes after violators they p: 


| a ofe reason 
of iron and steel scrap ceilings HR, 


in a big way. Special office set JM terito 
‘ ‘ Anzon 
up in San Francisco. higher 
¢ Sort 
With little advance ballyhoo, the BiB was s¢ 
Office of Price Administration is begin- handli 
‘ ning to crack down on violators of its for m 
iron and steel scrap price schedule ‘BW veles ¢ 
—Oct.18’41,p24) with a vengeance. Last accum 
week, OPA “persuaded” three large To 
broker-dealers (one in Massachusetts, paying 
two in Kansas), a “less prominent’ some. 
| dealer in Pittsburgh, and a scrap-buying porter 
oe agent for an abrasives mill to sign stipu- tomer 
" lations providing for refund of all on ti 
, amounts collected since Sept. 2 in ex- scrap, 
cess of the maximum prices established castin 
by Price Schedule No. 4. An 
At the same time, the price office geles | 
revealed that headquarters are being man { 
established in San Francisco to oversee 
administration and enforcement of the 
schedule in the eleven Western states, ing te 
where violations are reported to be pat- Ne 
ticularly flagrant. Two prohibited prac 


REG.U.&. PAT. OFF. 
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es are, at least temporarily, special 
gets of the enforcement drive: up- 
a of scrap and collection of com- 
Fons by brokers and dealers selling 
rap out of their own yards. The up- 
rading under scrutiny consists of re- 
ported sales of a newly-improvised grade 
{ scrap, known as * No. 1 industrial 
«avy melting scrap,” as the equivalent 
; “No, | railroad grade heavy melting 
ap.” The latter sells for $1 a ton 
ore, under Price Schedule No. 4, than 
‘No, 1 heavy melting scrap”—but the 
ew “railroad-grade heavy melting 
ap” is no more than ordinary “hea 
elting scrap,” according to OPA. 
Starting the Job—Although OPA’s Pa- 
fic Coast enforcement office won't 
en officially until next week, two ofh- 
uals—W. S. Whitehead, representing 
he Price Division, and Harold Swope, 
f the Legal Division’s enforcement staff 
have arrived on the Coast to start col- 
jecting evidence in Los Angeles and San 
"rancisco. 

A survey among foundries in the Los 
Angeles area (and San Francisco condi- 
tions are practically identical) reveals 
that, although OPA has set a ceiling 
price of $19.50 a ton for the best grade 
of scrap iron, many foundries are paving, 
y various methods, up to $35 a ton 
for scrap well below the top grade. 

In addition, the Contract Distribu- 

tion Division of OPM in Los Angeles 
reports that more than 200 complaints 
of high scrap prices were received dur- 
ing September and October. In most 
cases, the complaints were from foundry- 
men who claimed that the iron they 
buy at prices above the OPA price ceil- 
ing is of a relatively low grade contain- 
ing much material that can’t be used. 
(hat means, they say, that they often 
get only three-fourths of a ton when 
they pay for a ton. Foundrymen say one 
reason for violations is that since the 
Southern California area covers so much 
territory (some scrap even comes from 
Arizona) the cost of collecting it is 
higher than in the average area. 
* Sorting and Handling—The OPA price 
was set to allow $2.50 for sorting and 
handling while foundries have figured 
for more than five years that Los An- 
geles dealers should be permitted $4 for 
accumulating the ted ig 

To avoid being put in a position of 
paying above the OPA price ceiling, 
some Los Angeles foundrymen are re- 
ported taking orders only if the cus- 
tomer supplies the iron. “It’s none of 
our business what the customer pays for 
scrap,” they say. “We merely do the 
casting.” 

Another evasion method in Los An- 
geles is for the dealer to bill the foundry- 
man for $19.50, take the rest in cash. 

As a solution, Los Angeles foundry- 
men recommend: (1) a new price ceil- 
ing to allow dealers a reasonable profit, 
2) careful supervision by the govern- 
ment, after the new price has been set. 
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“You mean this talks 
to the boss?” 


— says the Little-Man-Who-Wants-to-Know 


“ 


Wet, it produces reports and records which answer a lot of 
his questions.” 


“Oh! Something like remote control, eh?” 


“Yes. But just the same, we'd never get all the statistics needed 
around here with our present force if we didn’t have these 
Nationat Analysis Machines.” 


“Statistics! That's a big word . . . and usually means big 
things.” 


“It does around here, too. Why, we analyze our payroll cost, 
our labor and material charges, our defense contracts, shipments 
by lines, sales by products and salesmen. . . .” 


“Never mind . . . that's enough. I'm going down to the 
National office to get the rest of the story.” 


INVESTIGATE | 


Sfeadecrecil Wecwwntins MACHINES! a 


H REGISTER CO. * DAYTON, OHIO 


Check Writing and Signing Machines 
’ saey 3° Analysis Machines 


THE NATIONAL CAS 


hines 
Cash Registers * Posting Mac —* 
U *T pewriting-Bookkeeping 
eantceni ans "ee Postage Meter Machines 


COPYRIGHT 1941, THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 
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Workers’ Town? 


Shipyard laborers propose 
to buy government-built village 
of Audubon Park, N. J., which is 
already ruled by their co-op. 


Even before the defense boom, the 
C.1.0.’s Industrial Union of Marine and 
Shipbuilding Workers had a pet idea on 
labor housing. The fruit of that idea is 
government-built Audubon Park, a vil- 
lage occupied mostly by employes of the 
New York Shipbuilding Corp. yards, 
Camden, N. J. 

Last week a committee of eight men 

and one woman, elected to run the af- 
fairs of the community, patiently awaited 
the decision of the Federal Works 
Agency on whether to sell the project— 
a decision, which if acceptable in price 
to the villagers, might change the whole 
trend of defense labor housing. 
@ 33-Year Plan—lhe union, together 
with Col. Lawrence Westbrook, special 
assistant to the Federal Works Admin- 
istrator, has seemingly converted the 
village’s 499 families to communal liv- 
ing. Under the plan, tenants, instead of 
buying homes, will pay set monthly fees 
for equity in their own town, which— 
paid for in 33 years—should permit rock- 
bottom living costs. 

The plan was lifted from dream to 

reality in the spring of last year when 
the I.U.M.S.W.’s Local 1, foreseeing a 
scramble for workers’ shelters, found the 
sympathetic ear of Col. Westbrook. 
The result was a $1,500,000 slice of the 
$150,000,000 appropriation under the 
Lanham Act, and an order for imme- 
diate building on the 100-acre tract. 
@ Union “Shanties”—The job, finished 
to permit occupancy last June, is a bit- 
ter disappointment to the union. Hav- 
ing desired a charm community to carry 
out its experiment, the union regards 
the frame and asbestos houses as sim- 
plified to the point of unattractiveness. 
Candid residents and officials of Audu- 
bon borough, in which the village is lo- 
cated, call the project a “lot of shanties 
and garages” (BW —May3’41,p32). 

The boys of Local 1 think privately 

that plaster walls and ceilings would 
stay put, that exterior paint would still 
be fresh looking, if Uncle Sam had 
given their idea a better break by grant- 
ing a larger building appropriation. 
@ Steering Committee—Guiding village 
affairs is the Audubon Mutual Housing 
Corp., which has nine ofhcers—four liv- 
ing in the park itself, five outside. In- 
corporated under New Jersey laws, it 
now acts as rental agent, but if the 
FWA agrees to the 33-year amortization 
of its $1,500,000 mortgage, the cor- 
poration will automatically become pur- 
chasing agent. 

The aim of the corporation is to 
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make the community a model coopera- 
tive, with monthly fees absorbing as 
many living expenses as possible; to 
set up co-op stores, credit unions, and 
even institute mutual insurance covy- 
erage. 

@ Cover Charge—Present rentals, rang- 
ing from $21.50 per three-room house to 
$33.50 for five-room units with garage, 
are apportioned to cover all exterior and 
interior home maintenance, taxes, sew- 
age, administration, and mortgage inter- 
est. No change in rate is expected if the 
FWA decides to sell. 

Tenants now share the cost of elec- 

tricity and gas, brought in through mas- 
ter meters, and with the exception of 
one complaining family head, believe 
normal monthly bills have been sliced 
in half by the arrangement. During the 
summer, the average bill was $2.75; is 
now 75¢ more. Water, purchased from 
the New Jersey Water Co., costs $1 a 
month per family. A cooperative fuel 
oil scheme disintegrated because of Sec- 
retary Ickes’ oil shortage. Oil firms now 
assert the season is too far gone to sign 
new contracts, but there is every indica- 
tion that the families will be pooling 
heating costs by next winter. 
@ Work Crews—The corporation’s cur- 
rent paid personnel includes resident 
manager Fred N. Eberhard, three girl 
typists, an accountant, and three main- 
tenance men whose job it is to keep the 
houses painted and repaired, to keep the 
streets in good order, to do gardening, 
and to remove snow. The police pro- 
tection is voluntary at present. 

Henry Andreas, assistant executive 
secretary of Local 1 and president of the 
corporation, insists that the present 
rental charges can be trimmed in event 
of a major economic upset. He points 
to a growing vacancy reserve fund, ex- 
tracted from the rents, as a means of 
allowing a period of grace to unem- 


ploved family heads. 


For Record Crops 


Fertilizer men lay plang 
to supply a record demand fy, 
plant food, despite transpoq 
and raw-materials shortages, 


Fertilizer demand will almost 
exceed available supply during | 
six months. This phenomena! 
occasioned most of the offici: 
sions and lobby conferences at lag 
week’s Atlanta convention of National 
Fertilizer Association. Nearly ai! of the 
300 leaders of the industry agrce that 
every available production resource must 
be utilized, and will be to the exten 
permitted by prevailing material upply 
and transport conditions. 

Fertilizer wants of the farmers dy. 

ing the next crop year will probably 
exceed by 5% the all-time record of 
plant food purchased during 194] crop 
season. ‘This means that nearly 9,000. 
000 tons of fertilizer will be put on the 
land if raw material and transport per- 
mit delivery. 
e Shipping Problem—There is plenty of 
manufacturing capacity at the factories, 
and abundant phosphate-rock supply in 
the ground; but these are the only fea- 
tures that do not worry. management. 
Coastwise ship space will be short for 
movement of the rock from the Florida 
production points to important East 
Coast ports; trainload transport may be 
necessary if there is any further boat 
diversion. 

When the phosphate rock gets to the 
fertilizer factory, there may not be quite 
enough sulfuric acid for treating it be- 
cause the explosive manufacturers’ de- 
mand for the acid js taking substantially 
more than the “surplus.” Therefore 
every sulfuric-acid unit in any fertilize: 


ertainly 
ie next 
tuation 
discus. 


Residents of Audubon Village—built 
by the FWA mainly for the families 
of defense workers in the New York 


Shipbuilding Corp. yards at Camden, 


N. ].—are taking part in an expeti 
ment in cooperation. Each resicent 
isn’t buying his own dwelling; he’s 
buying an equity in the whole town. 
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SHIPPING ON A SOUND FOOTING 


APEX Tri-Lok Running Board and Brake Steps 


The safe, sensible, economical way to equip freight cars for efficient uninter- 
rupted operation. Longitudal and cross-bars are serrated and spaced to 
provide a 90% open area—self cleaning even in the most extreme ice, snow, 
sleet and rain ... Roads the country over are turning to Apex—are putting 
their shipping, as well as their trainmen, on an even sounder footing! 


APEX RAILWAY PRODUCTS CO.,310 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 


Akron, Canton & Youngstown - Atlanta & West Point - American Refrigerator Transit - American Car & Foundry - Bessemer & Lake Erie - Canadian tional Canadian Pac 
Chleago & North Western - Chicago, Milw., St. Paul & Pacifie - Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific - Chicago, Burlington & Quincy - Chesapeake & Ohio - Central of Georgia - Chica 
St. Paul, Minn, & Omaha - Colorado & Wyoming - Chicago & Eastern Illinois . Denver & Rio Grande Western - Detroit, Toledo & lronton - Delaware, Lackawanna & Westerr 
he i Missabe & Iron Range - Elgin, Joliet & Eastern - Erie - Fruit Grower's Express - Georgia - Gen'l American Trans. - Great Northern - Grand Trunk Western G 
obile & Ohio - Gulf Co: Lines - Hercules Powder - Illinois Central - International-Great Northern - Lehigh Valley - Linde Air Products - Louisville & Nashville - Minneape 
~ Louis - Manufactu s Railway - Missouri Pacific - Merchant's Despatch Trans. - Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis - New York Central - Norfolk & W* 
‘orfolk & Southern - Nickel Plate Road - North American Car New York, New Haven & Hartford - Pacific Fruit Express - Phillips Petroieum Co. (Tank Cars) Per 
t - Panama - Pere Marquette - Rath Packing Corporation Republic nk Car Company Santa Fe - Shipper’s Car Line - Soo Line - St. Louis-San Frar 
-Southwestern - Southern Pacific - Seaboard Air Line - Union Pacific - Wabash - Western Maryland - Western Pacific - Wheeling & Lake Erie - Virginia - Ntl. Rys. of My 
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works is being pushed we] 
normal rated capacity. Thro 
industry extreme chemical « 
measures are being used to 
but fortunately this is, in ; 
giving unusually high effici 
low costs. Even so, there n 
quite enough superphosphat 
the base material of the fert; 
ness. However, huge stock 
been accumulating during fal 
ture in anticipation of difficu 
spring. 

It is ancient history to talk 
eign sources of raw materi 
For instance, American pot 
ducers are now more than m« 
total tonnage requirements. 
more season they may ask ab 
of the industry to take son 
mine salts instead of the h 


refined product preferred. But 
1942 even that restriction will ; 
be necessary. 

e Nitrogen Squeeze—Nitrogen 


in the form of Chilean nitrate 


The handful of brains that will help write the peace | thetic ammonia occasion the mt « 


ous worry. All of the new go\ 


This 24-pound handful of steel... Remington Rand’s famed 
Printing Calculator ...is a mechanical wizard with a one-track 


mind: Jts only job is to save figuring time. Thousands of them 


production capacity for synthetic ; 
monia is being used for explosiy: 
ing and more than half of the « 


| cial production capacity has simii: 


fense responsibilities. This means that 
| fertilizer-making must be carried 
| without normal supplies of ammon 
urea, and the other direct ammoniat 
| materials for part of the spring seaso: 
| If promised boats bring the expect: 
800,000 long tons of Chilean nitrate 
| the United States during the present 
| fiscal year, this will make up the short 
| age in nitrogen plant food. But sim; 
| substitution is not possible. Crop diet 
| will have to be adjusted by clever ag: 
| cultural technic to offset changes in the 
| character of raw material in a numbe: 
of cases. 
@ Demand Spurred—The huge farm 
mand is, of course, stimulated by ¢g 
| ernment buying for lend-lease export 


| Many of the crops being stimulated t 


defense production ... and it is America’s genius for sass Hagen: 
new peaks by this demand can reac 
wanted totals only with unusually hea 
fertilizer supply. The government : 
therefore, backing the fertilizer indus 
try to the limit in its effort to mect : 
more than record demand. Incidentall 
Secretary Ickes has stepped into the 
situation and stirred it up consideral 
in the Pacific Northwest by a move t 
establish a government-owned and op- 
erated fertilizer production enterprise 1 
the Columbia River Valley similar to the 
Tennessee Valley Authority project. He 
is seeking to justify public operation on 
the ground of shortages in supply. __ 
Prices of farm goods are relativel 
higher than prices asked for fertilizer 
Even the crops which have advancec 
least in price sell at a higher index nun- 
ber level than do mixed fertilizers at 


° * 
Printing 
the farm. Hence, the farmer finds plant 
Calculator food purchases unusually profitab!< 
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today are doing this job superlatively well. @ Jt saves figuring time 
because it’s 100% efficient ...the only calculator that can put 
in a full 8 hour day with no time out for reading the answer 
from dials, copying it down and doing the problem a second 
time to prove accuracy. That’s because it prints the answer on 
tape...not only the answer, but all factors of every division and 
multiplication problem as well... permanent proof, the first time, 
of the accuracy of your work. @ Jt conserves vital raw materials 
right now when “fewer machines must do the same job.” The 
Printing Calculator does the work of two machines...an adder 
and a calculator. The materials it saves, by eliminating the need 


for both kinds of “part-time” machine, are a direct gain for 


production, speeded by business machines like 
the Printing Calculator, that will inevitably 
enforce peace in this warring world. 
Remington Rand Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 


See...try...buy...the ONLY calculator 
that prints as it divides automatically, 
as it multiplies electrically, 
as it adds and subtracts... 


The 
Remington Rand 
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Rationed Chlorine 


Behind the latest order on 
pulp, paper, and paper board 
is steady encroachment of de- 
fense on supply of vital gas. 


Record demand for chlorine and rec- 
ord demand for paper. That’s quite a 
situation when you consider that pulp 
and paper producers normally consume 
gome 25% of this country’s chlorine 
and that defense uses steadily are en- 
croaching on the supply of the gas avail- 
able for civilian industry. 

There, in a nutshell, is why the Pri- 
orities Division of OPM last week issued 
, new order further limiting the amount 
of chlorine that may be used in the 
future for the manufacture of pulp, 
paper, and paperboard (BW—Nov.22 
'41,p43). It is a simple matter of short- 
age in which certain civilian uses have 
to be curtailed, and the paper industry 
—already working with rationed chlorine 
(BW—Sep.27’41,p32)—was called upon 


to make additional sacrifices. Laundry- | 


men, using fluids containing chlorine, 
and the users of chlorinated refrigerants 


have likewise had to make adjustments 


(BW—Oct.25’41,p28). 
e A Versatile Gas—The nub of the situ- 


ation is that chlorine is an extremely | 
versatile gas that goes into a myriad of | 


highly important industrial products— 


including many that are of top-notch | 


importance to the defense effort. ‘The 
flourishing chemical industry alone con- 
sumes perhaps 50% to 60% .of our 
chlorine output. Chlorine is used, for 
instance, in the solvents for de-greasing 
metals—and that includes de-greasing for 
guns and planes and tanks as well as 


practically all other phases of the metal- | 


working industry. 

In defense, as the OPM points out in 
connection with the curtailment for 
paper, chlorine enters into manufacture 
of plastics for degaussing cable used to 
make ships immune to magnetic mines, 
into waterproofing paraffins for canvas, 
into solvents for armament plants, into 
guncotton, into coolants for liquid- 
cooled airplane engines, into nonfreez- 


ing dynamite, and into chemical war- | 
ct to the last named, | 


fare. With re 
the Chemical Warfare Service is not, 


for obvious reasons, telling very many | 
people how much chlorine it is using | 


or may need. 


¢ Civilian Essentials—Clear at the other. 
end of the scale, in uses that are strictly | 
avilian in character, the gas is essential | 


im water purification and sewage dis- 
posal. Here OPM classifies it as vital 
to civilian welfare, and little if any cur- 
tailment in consumption is to be accom- 
plished. 

Under the circumstances, the main 
hope of civilian users of chlorine who 
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Everyone selling ST. LOUIS 
ys should have 
this book | 


READ THE COMMENTS OF THESE 
WELL-KNOWN EXECUTIVES! 


Philip Salisbury, Executive Editor, Sales 
Management: ‘“‘Compares favorably with the 
best data books produced by chambers of com- 
merce and newspapers. In fact far more useful 
than many of those because you have packed 
in so much good information about other 
large cities.” 


J. C. Aspley, Editor, Dartnell News Letter, 
Chicago: “Contains a wealth of pertinent in- 
formation about the St. Louis Market. A real 
service to business travelers who make that 
territory.” 


Franklin Weller, Secretary, Sales Managers 
Club, Providence Chamber of Commerce: ‘The 
best book of its kind that I have ever seen.” 


H. J. Graham, Secretary, New England Pur- 
chasing Agents Assoc., Inc., Boston: “Your 
fine booklet should be very helpful to the men 
who come to St. Louis on business." 


T. H. Bartley, General Mer., Toronto Indus- 
trial Commission: “Very much impressed by 
the ‘St. Louis Market’. It is a very comprehen- 
sive and compact publication.” 


Jack Doran, Sales Promotion Mgr., The 
Meeker Company, Inc., Joplin, Missouri: 
“This booklet seems to give a very concise 
picture of the St. Louis Market.” 


e@ Are you getting your share 
from the busy St. Louis market? 
@ ls your present distribution in 
St. Louis adequate? 


@ Are your sales quotas for St. 
Louis set too low? 


24 PAGES, PACKED WITH | 
MARKET DATA YOU NEED! 


Here it is—yours for the asking! For the first 
time in one handy, pocket-size book, up-to- 
date, authentic information on America’s 
ninth biggest market, gathered for your con- 
venience from scores of different official 
sources. 


This handy little book will help you 

° measure the effectiveness of your present 
sales job 

© revise your sales quotas to fit today’s con- 
ditions 

e check your present distribution against 
potential outlets 

© compare your St. Louis potential with 24 
other major markets 


Prepared by the Business Information Bureau 
of the Hotels Mayfair and Lennox, 24 pages 


AhoO1vkht 


iMauytair 


and 


~ibennax 


s for Business Trav 


s. $35 


‘ 
St 


packed with helpful information on retail, 
wholesale, and manufacturing businesses . . . 
comparisons between St. Louis and other 
markets with which you are familiar. . . ar- 
ranged in handy, quick-reference tables. . 
information you would have to contact scores 
of different sources to get. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


To get your copy, simply fill out and mai! 
the coupon below. Right now! 

And when you come to St. Louis, get in 
touch with the Business Information Bureau 
at either the Lennox or Mayfair Hotels for 
help in digging up any further facts on St. 
Louis business that you may need. We are 
proud that over 80% of our guests are busi- 
ness travelers—and we are glad to offer them 
this unique new hotel service! 


Business Information Bureau 
Hotel Mayfair, 822 St. Charles St., St. Louis 
Please send me my FREE copy of “The Sv. 
Louis het.” 
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SOTH BIRTHDAY PRESENT 


The Empire State Express made its 
first run between New York and Buf- 
falo on Oct. 26, 1891. 


In celebration ‘ 


of the train’s 50th anniversary, two 
stainless steel streamliners, built by 
the Edward G. Budd Manufacturing 
Co., are to replace the present equip- 
ment. The two new trains will cost 


$2,500,000 and are scheduled to be 
operated between New York, Buffalo, 
! Cleveland, and Detroit. Each  traiy 
‘on this New York Central route wil] 
_ be hauled by a 4,800-hp. locomotive 


are not in the essential category should 
rest on expanded production. Of that, 
there already has been a great deal, with 
more still to come next year. Output 
in 1937 was 446,261 tons, in 1939 it 
was 485,554, and this year it undoubt- 
edly will be over 700,000— probably 
725,000—for an all-time record. 

e Freeing Production—Definite figures 
are not available on the added capacity 
to be expected in 1942. However, there 
is currently one sidelight on additional 
supplies. ‘The Ethyl Gasoline Corp. is 
adopting new methods for producing 
tetracthyl lead at its North Baton Rouge 
plant whereby it can use hydrochloric 
acid in place of chlorine, thus freeing 
its present production of chlorine. Com- 
ponents needed in the production of 
the substitute hydrochloric acid—sul- 
phuric acid and common. salt—fortu- 
nately are plentiful. 

As far as the paper industry is con- 
cerned, the present very high rate of 
operations will not be impeded by the 
reduced chlorine ration. ‘The latest 
OPM order, even though it aims to cut 
annual consumption of new chlorine by 
the paper industry from about 120, 000 
tons to 60,000, applies only to the de- 
gree of bleaching for various types of 
paper. ‘Thus a reduction in “brightness” 
of only + points is ordered for 100% 
rag-content writing paper whereas the 
use of chlorine is eliminated entirely 
for bleaching groundwood, the grade 
commonly used in the pulp magazines 
and books. Varying degrees of reduced 
whiteness is entailed between these two 
extremes. Reductions in brightness will 
mean that all grades of paper will corre- 
spond roughly to the standards which 
prevailed in 1931-32. The new order 
retains existing ceilings which limit con- 
sumption of chlorine in bleaching rag 
stock to 80% of the amount used in the 
first half of 1941, and to 70% in the 
making of unbleached grades. 
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@ Not a Crisis—Unless there is a deeper 
cut than this, paper men don’t worry 
too much about it. ‘They have overcome 
greater difficulties than this in recent 
months. They have watched drought 
curtail the available power supply in 
the Northeast this year. ‘They have had 
priorities difficulties in getting replace- 
ment parts for their mills. And they 
have been working in a pulp market 
which has been sorely pinched by the 
fact that we’ve been using pulp at a 
higher rate than we have been able to 
produce and import it. 

Production and imports of pulp for 

the first eight months of this year (after 
deducting exports) were just under 4,- 
920,000 tons. In the same period, ap- 
parent consumption was 5,112,000 tons, 
an overdraft of more than 190,000 tons. 
Reserve supplies have been drawn upon 
until they are down to about half a 
million tons, substantially less than one 
month’s requirements. 
e Around the Clock—Meanwhile, the 
pulp and paper industry is running 24 
hours a day, six days a week, and a good 
bit of time on Sundays. ‘The American 
Paper and Pulp Assn. index of the in- 
dustry’s production has been within the 
range of 102.8% to 109.7% of capacity 
for several weeks now, the margin above 
100% representing the amount of Sun- 
day output reported. 

Even so, varied programs have been 
launched or are imminent to make sure 
that demand doesn’t completely run 
away from supply. A great deal of in- 
terest surrounds, for example, the 
promised OPM crackdown on “pro- 
tective buying” by consumers—some- 
times bluntly called hoarding. 

Meanwhile, the mills are pushing 
standardization and simplification of the 
types of products offered, and customers 
are urged not to order odd sizes, weights, 
or colors. Mills are asking for longer 
delivery dates, pushing consumers to 


use lighter weights. Drives are going 
ahead everywhere to collect waste paper 
_ even though collections are running 
23% ahead of a year ago they still ax 
estimated to be 15% short. And th 
lighter requirements on weights of cor 
rugated and solid-fiber shipping con 
tainers, worked out a short time ago by 
the OPM, Interstate Commerce Com 
mission, and Assn. of American Rail 
roads, are expected to cut paperboard 
needs 250,000 to 300,000 tons. 


Prosperity Fizz 
Soft-drink industry is one 
small-business sector that isn't 
worried over war, even though 
it faces some shortage threats. 


As far as one half-billion dollar indus 
try—composed in large measure of little 
men—is concerned, Floyd Odlum and 
his Division of Contract Distribution, 
assigned to the job of preserving small 
business enterprises during the defense 
emergency, can stop worrying. ‘That in- 


' dustry is the soft-drink industry. 


“Offhand, the layman who thinks of 
the industry exclusively in terms of the 
big advertised names—Coca-Cola, Pepst- 
Cola, Royal Crown, Hires root beer, etc 
—might not recognize its claim to the 
title of America’s No. | little-man busi- 
ness. He forgets that while the big 
companies may supply the flavoring 
syrups, the trade names, and the adver- 
tising, it’s the little man—thousands of 
unidentified local bottlers—whose money 
is invested in the industry’s real plant 
and equipment. It’s the little man who 
owns the bottling works, who delivers 
the goods, who takes the credit risks. 

° Sizing Up Defense—Last week, these 
little. men—6,500 of them—weighed the 
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Shown here on the front porch of their attractive Portland home are 


Mr. and Mrs. Neal L. Horr and their two daughters, Marilyn, age 11, 


Marietta, age 14. Enjoying the center of attention is a neighbor's child. 


Yes, she can cook! Mrs. Horr displays the Sunday roast, just out of the 
electric range. Mr. Horr has taken many gardening prizes. Mr. and Mrs. 
Horr are buying their home and have it nearly paid for—at $25 per month. 


Mrs. Horr and Marilyn setting forth 
on a shopping expedition. Housing and 
other costs are so low that Oregon 
people have more money left over for 
other things, 
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Mariettaisin high school 
now, and she makes some 
of her spending money 
by taking care of the little 
girl across the street. 


¥%& America’s production facilities are being 
doubled . . . trebled . . . quadrupled-—but after the 
war, business will face a different kind of battle—a 
battle for markets in which to sell increased output 
and the competition will be terrific! It will pay you to 
establish your peace-time product now in The Or 
gonian Market, where incomes do not depend upon 
the continuation of a war-industries boom. 

Oregon people are better customers to cultivate 
because conditions here enable them to live better 
and buy more at every income level. Living costs are 
low. Recreational opportunities of all kinds are close 
at hand. Oregonians are substantial, home-loving 
people. You-can’t measure the value of this market by 
ordinary yardsticks. It’s a good market now—and it 
will continue to be a good market after the emer- 


gency is over. 


THE 


OREGONIAN 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
THE GREAT NEWSPAPER OF THE WEST 


“MORE THAN A CITY NEWSPAPER— 
A PART OF THE LIFE OF THE REGION” 


wr 


OTTLENECK 


THAT'S 


THE MODERN “SPLIT-SECOND”’ 
COMMUNICATING SYSTEM 


RAYS 17s Way. EVERY DAYS 


impact of our defense economy upon 
their business at the annual convention 
of the American Bottlers of Carbonated 
Beverages in Philadelphia. It was the 
23rd such annual convention, for the 
age-old soda pop business only became 
an organized big business after Con- 


gress, in December, 1917, gave to the ’ 


states, for almost certain ratification, the 
Eighteenth Amendment. 

VBecause the business so obviously 
benefited by the absence of legal beer 
and liquor, there were many who 
prophesied its demise when beer and 
liquor came back eight years ago. But 
the little men fooled the smart boys; 
soft drinks continued to be a booming 
business, even after Repeal and despite 


a depression. 
\ 


In 1937, the federal Census Bu- 
reau estimated the value of the indus- 


try’s output at $276,779,080 1939 
the figure had risen 32.2% to $ 5.775 
930—one million dollars or ty 
lion nickel drinks a day. Wh 
for 1941 are available, they ar 

to show an even greater percen 
for the two year period. 

@ Unworried by War—Because | 
Repeal and depression in th« 
the soda pop boys refuse to bx 
by war. And as proof that the, 
just whistling in the graveyard, :\) 
point to the example of the Bri: 
tlers who thus far have lived up to thei; 
motto of “beverage business as jisual, 
despite sugar rationing which limits cop 
sumption to 40% of the prew 
despite the unavailability of glucose ang 
diminishing supplies of saccharin; 
spite the lack of motor trucks, petro 
and tires; and despite an acute labo; 


n bot 
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MPLICALL is a basic business tool that speeds 

up your office and plant routine. This stream- 
lined system of communication places every de- 
partment of any business in instant talking reach 
of busy executives. Saves time and steps; coordi- 
nates operations; gets ideas into action in split- 
seconds; conserves energy; reduces errors; boosts 
efficiency ... and pays for itself right from the very 
start. Your business can use AMPLICALL profitably! 


SAVES TIME AND MONEY! Time is 
money ... you save hundreds of 
precious minutes each working day 
with AMPLICALL. Split-second speok- 
ing contact saves time; time saved is 
money saved. 


SAVES STEPS! You conserve useful 
energy when AMPLICALL works for 
you. AMPLICALL accelerates routine, 
reduces fatigue, boosts the productive 
capacity of your personnel, too. 


IT COORDINATES! AMPLICALL knits 
your organization together, gets co- 
operation between all departments 
and individuals. Puts your ideas into 
action quickly, smoothly. 


BOOSTS EFFICIENCY! AMPLICALL 
keeps your entire organization moving 
at peak efficiency. It gets things done 
fast, accurotely; reduces errors, de- 
lays, lost motion—pays for itself. 


RELIEVES BUSY SWITCHBOARDS |! 
Takes the burden off busy boards; 
eliminates costly waiting. You get 
independent, instant conversation at 
the mere touch of your finger. 


(WEBSTER-CHICAGO SOUND DIVISION) 
4245 North Knox Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois. Dept. N-! 


] Send us full informotion covering AMPLICALL 
Intercommunication Systems. 


Name 


Address 


Defense Business 


@ Freight Car Lumber—Amendment of 
the Southern pine lumber price schedule 
to bring freight-car construction mate- 
rials under a ceiling, and to make other 
adjustments, has been announced by 
Price Administrator Henderson. Maxi- 
mum prices established for freight-car 
decking, sheathing, and lining are from 
$2 to $8 per thousand board feet below 


existing levels. 


© Parafhn Wax—A price ceiling on paraf- 
fin wax—used in the manufacture of 
waxed, water-proofed, and photographic 
papers, lubricating and electrical insulat- 
ing compositions, floor and furniture 
polishes, candles, and in the coating of 
paper cartons for various materials—has 
been established by OPA Price Schedule 
No. 42. Prices set in the schedule for 
crude scale wax, both white and yellow, 
range from 4.25¢ per pound in loosely- 
packed barrel shipments to 5.25¢ per 
pound, depending upon the melting 
point. Prices on semirefined wax, which 
is the term applied to wax which has 
an oil and moisture content below 1%, 
are within the same range. Prices of fully 
refined wax range from 5¢ on wax with 
a melting point of 120-122 degrees to 
10.5¢ for a melting point of 149-151 de- 
grees. Basing points, on which maximum 
prices apply on an F.O.B. seller's ship- 
ping point basis, are: Whiting, Ind., 
New York, Philadelphia, New Orleans, 
Baton Rouge, and Texas Gulf ports. 


@ Tin or Lead Foil—Under Limitation 
Order L-25, issued by Priorities Director 
Nelson, no tin, lead, or composition foil 
containing them will be permitted to be 
used in the manufacture of any decora- 
tive article or material or for the packag- 
ing of tobacco products, chewing gum, 
beverages, confections, ribbons for type- 
writers and other business machines, fric- 
tion tape, and photographic equipment 
after Mar. 15. Until Jan. 15, 1941, 
manufacture of foils for the uses to be 
prohibited is limited to one-third of the 
amount manufactured for those same 


Checklist 


categories in the first three monthy ot 
1941. Manufacture and sale of foil for 
uses listed are prohibited after Jan 


@ Replacement Auto  Parts—Ilardships 
resulting from the base period estab 
lished under Limitation Order L-4, which 
affects production of replacement parts 
for passenger cars and light trucks, are to 
be relieved by an amendment that has 
been given immediate effect by OPM’s 
Priorities Division. A producer may « 
lect either Jan. 1—June 30 or July | 
Dec. 31 as the base period on which to 
figure total production from Sept. 15 to 
the end of the year. The alternative base 
period will result in greater fairness to 
producers whose peak output comes in 
the last half of the year 


@ Titanium Oxide—OPM’s — Pnontics 
Division has announced a General Pref 
erence Order, M-44, which directs, 
through a monthly allocation system, thc 
distribution of titanium dioxide for use 
as pigment. Purpose of the order, ef 
fective Dec. 1, 1941, is to set up a de 
fense pool to take care of all mandatory 
orders, and to prorate the remainder on 
an equitable basis to all customers. De 
fense pool for the first month is set at 
20% of each producer’s daily output 
Percentages may be changed from month 
to month as defense needs vary. 


e@ P. §.—Manufacturers of railroad freight 
and passenger cars, locomotives, and 
maintenance of way and signal equip- 
ment have been asked not to increase 
prices above levels in effect on Oct. |, 
1941... . A third industry-OPA mect 
ing for discussion of a schedule of m-axi- 
mum prices for used machine tools will 
be held early in December. . . . OPM’s 
Priorities Division has granted a high 
priority rating for necessary materials to 
insure speedy construction of the pro- 
jected Massena (N. Y.) aluminum plant. 
Construction is scheduled to start Jan. 3, 
1942, and first units of the plant are 


5 


expected to be in production by May 2 
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shortage. But the industry's optimism 
joes not ignore the serious — of 
shortages and priorities with which it 
must contend. Most pressing and im- 
mediate problem is cork for bottle caps. 
Supplies are short; defense demand is 
heavy; DCW shipments are rare. Experi- 
nents with soft plastics are counted 
in to produce an adequate substitute 
or the all-important seal. ‘There is no 
sroblem in the crown bottle cap itself, 
at least for the present, as long as sup- 
plies of tinned-steel sheet and lacquer 
hold out. 

Sales Devices Threatened—The paper- 
board squeeze (page 33) not only means 
that bottlers will have to drop the card- 
poard shipping containers, which many 
f them were using in place of the old 
heavy wooden cases, but it almost cer- 
tainly spells the doom of the six-bottle 
home carrier, one of the industry’s most 
wecessful merchandising devices. Even 
here, however, there may be a way out. 
At the convention, the Burton-Swartz 
Cypress Co. of Perry, Fla., exhibited a 
new carty-home carton made of cypress 
ind edged with metal. Bottlers who 
tum to such a durably made case, suit- 
able for continued re-use, would expect 
customers to make a deposit on them, 
get a refund on return. The case is 
made so that it can be stacked on deliv- 
ery trucks, eliminating the expense of 
larger delivery boxes. 

Other merchandising devices which 
seem headed for a blackout during the 
emergency include the vending machine, 
i heavy consumer of copper, aluminum, 
zinc, and other critically short metals, 
ind the cooling cabinets. But the trade 
figures that it can get along without 
them. 
¢ Industry’s Essentials—Only things the 
trade can’t get along without include 
water (virtually as free as the air, war or 
no war); carbonic gas (not seriously 
threatened); and bottles. There isn’t 
likely to be a critical shortage of the 
third vital commodity, but the price 
trend in glassware has the bottlers wor- 


ried more than anything else. With | 
more and more canners adopting glass 
containers to save vital tin and steel , 
(BW—Oct.18'41,p51), beverage men are 
gloomily prepared for a succession of 
price jumps ahead. Already they are 
beginning to take a leaf from the British 
bottlers’ book. 

The Englishmen, striving to make 
the public bottle-conscious, are strongly | 
insisting upon returns, taking every pre- | 
caution to prevent breakage, tightening 
up on the operations of their bottle ex- 
changes, and preparing a program for 
the production of unmarked standard- 
ized bottles which would cut cost of 
new bottles, eliminate the exchange ex- 
pense, and reduce the breakage risk. 
American bottlers are already getting 
tough with careless dealers who expect 
refunds on chipped and broken bottles, 
a carelessness which they have hereto- 
fore been wont to indulge in the name 
of good customer relations. W 


e That Vital 1%—Soda pop may be |’ 
99% sugared water, but there’s that | 
of flavor and color which | 


vital 1% 
threatens to give some trouble. Primar- 


ily, this is the worry of the syrup pro- 
ducers, but if shortages of essential in- 
gredients result in taste changes and 
quality deterioration, local bottlers can 
see real trouble ahead. Nobody but the 
syrup producer knows what the “‘essen- 
tial ingredients” are in any given bever- 


| 


age (by confining bottlers’ operations to | 


state boundaries, beverage men escape 
the label declaration of contents te- 
quired by the federal food and drug act 
affecting interstate trade), but one of 
the most common in all cola type drinks 
is caffeine. J 

Caffeine prices are threatening to get 
out of hand because of the increased 
war-born demand for it in medical prepa- 
rations and the blackout of the Dutch 
chemical industry which supplied a large 
part of the world’s requirements. Nor- 
mally, contract customers can buy caf- 
feine from chemical companies at $2.75 
a pound; recently speculators have been 


Clothing 
100.3 
101.6 
101.6 
101.6 
100.7 
100.4 
102.1 
102.4 
102.8 
103.3 
104.8 
106.9 
110.8 
112.8 


September, 1939. 
October, 1940... 


January, 1941. ... 
February 


What’s Happening to the Cost of Living 


Rent 

104.4 
104.7 
104.7 
104.9 
105.0 
105.1 
105.1 
105.4 
105.7 
105.8 
106.1 
106.3 
106.8 
107.5 


Cr U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; 1935—-39=100. 


Total 
Cost of 
Living 
100.6 
100.2 
100.1 
100.7 
100.8 
100.8 
101.2 
102.2 
102.9 
104.6 
105.3 
106.2 
108.1 
109.4 


Fuel, Ice, House 
& Elec- Furn- 

tricity _ishings 
98.6 101.1 
99.9 100.4 
100.3 100.6 
100.7 100.4 
100.8 100.1 
100.6 100.4 
100.7 101.6 
101.0 102.4 
101.1 103.2 
101.4 105.3 
102.3 107.4 
103.2 108.9 
103.7 112.0 
104.0 114.9 


Misc. 

101.1 

101.6 
101.7 
101.8 
101.9 
101.9 
101.9 
102.2 
102.5 
103.3 
103.7 
104.0 
105.0 
107.0 
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am 
Not how 


much, but 
how well 


*‘Not how much, but how 
well’’ is the maxim under 
which this agency works. It 
means that we are concerned 
more with quality than 
quantity. 

Such a policy will probably 
prevent us from ever becom- 
ing the largest agency. 

But it will help us in trying 
to be the best. 


Newell-Emmett 
COMPANY 


Advertising Counsel 


40 EAST 34th ST., NEW YORK 


Why Plastics 
Are Not 
“Substitutes 


General Electric produces plastics 
parts only when they are as good or 
better than they would be in other 
materials. They are not ‘‘substitutes.”’ 
Here's why: 


4 COLOR IS INHERENT—And 
plastics may be transparent, or in a 
wide range of opaque and translu- 
cent colors. 

4 PARTS ARE LIGHT WEIGHT— 
They have only half the specific 
gravity of aluminum. 

4 VARIED DESIGNS ARE POS- 
SABLE —Five types of molding per- 
mit a large variety of shapes. 

4 GOOD INSULATION IS AfF.- 
FORDED—This allows application 
where other materials fail to qualify. 

4 ASSEMBLY IS SIMPLIFIED— 
Many parts and functions are fre- 
quently incorporated in a single 
molded piece. 


Write Section M-115 for booklet, 
General Electric Plastics Department, 
1 Avenue, Pittsfield, Mass. 
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Plant facilities covering over half a million feet of 
space produce the famous line of Federal Trucks. 


lo. 


Zz 
FEDERAL TRUCKS CIRCLE THE 


GLOBE-ON A PASSPORT OF 
31 YEARS OF DEPENDABILITY 


normed through sound growth 
built Federal’s ample factory facili- 
ties . . . today provides the capacity to 
keep pace with the ever mounting 
needs of both Industry and Defense. 
Since 1910 Federal has manufac- 
tured motor trucks exclusively . . . has For light or heavy duty needs, Federal 
built into its products the specifications builds trucks to fit your specific job. 
demanded by every conceivable road 
and load condition . . . now provides 
in very essence those factors of lower 
operating upkeep, longer life, and 
greater stamina. 
Federal Trucks are available in the 
widest range of models and types— 
from light to highest tonnage capaci- Federal’s proved dependability is 
ties—in conventional, cab-over-engine responsible for its world wide 
and also in special designs for unusual ee 
transport needs. They are working in 
every field of transportation through- 
out the world—serving the largest cor- 
porations, the smallest companies, big 
fleet owners, individual farmers with 
equal distinction, unsurpassed econ- 
omy—will do the same for you. 


The extra features built into Federal 
FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK CO. feds to match every load ond 
DETROIT ° MICHIGAN road demand. 


Special work requires trucks built to Federal C. O. E. Trucks afford a shorter 
special specifications and Federal wheelbase—require less garage space— 
supplies such units to order, provide a smaller turning radius. 


QUALITY TRUCKS AT PRODUCTION PRICES 


reported getting $9 for it, an 
war the price soared to $22. 
© Caffeine’s Sources—There a 
commercially used vegetable 
caffeine: coffee, tea, cocoa, Gu 
Yerba maté (South Americar play: 
| and the Christmas berry tree 0; Cas¢, 
which grows on 40,000 acres in U ¢ 
southern states. 
In 1922, the U.S. Bureau of Chey 
istry began experiments with thi exty: 


the last 
MNiiy 


ITCeS of 


ina al 


\ 


tion of caffeine from the Christy 
| berry tree at Mount Pleasant, § ( 


Results indicated that as much as } 4: 


| caffeine could be recovered (compar 
| with a maximum of 1.25% from cof 


and 3% from tea), and the beverg 
business consequently feels that it’s p 


| an ace in the hole, if it can encourage ¢ 
| covery of caffeine from Christmas ber, 
| trees on a commercial scale. In a }; 


pinch, caffeine can be synthesized fron 
uric acid. 

@ Price Advances—Like caffeine, othe; 
ingredients have been making explosive 
price advances. Almond oil, for e 
ample, is scarce almost to the point of 


extinction, and ginger has been sk 
| rocketing in price. 


While synthetic flavors might take 
the place of many of the scarce drugs 
spices, roots, and herbs common 1 
the industry—angostura, tonka Brazilian 
beans, vanilla, senna, ginseng, kava kava 
citronella, geranium, etc.—fruit flavor 
are likely to get an even bigger pla 


| The use of such bases as orange, lemon, 


lime, grape, grapefruit, passion fruit 
and papaya is steadily growing. 


Flax’s Happy Days 


Industry is optimistic over 
present outlook, particularly for 
linseed oil. Low tariff seems to 


be the biggest worry. 


Found: an industry doing substantia 
defense business, supplying  civiliat 
needs besides, and not yet in a dithe 
over priorities, prices, personnel, 
“ersatz” problems—the linseed-crushing 
industry. 

Consumption of linseed oil in the 
third quarter of 1941 was 30,190,001 
gal., an increase of 47.86% over the 
same period last year. Total for the 
first nine months hit 81,188,508 ga 
Main reason for the increase is that 
linseed has been  pinch-hitting fo! 
scarcer drying oils in defense as well a 
civilian lines. Predictions that the paint 
industry will have to revise its chemica 
formulas (BW-—Nov.1 5°41,p42) will re 
dound to linseed benefit. In addition, 
core oil users are taking a great dea 
plastics makers use it; and, due partially 
to the price situation, linseed has bees 


| edging into the soap field. As a resut. 


of course, many crushing mills, particu 
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4 hours a day. 

@ Al-Industry Meeting—That’s a sum- 
marized version of the industry picture 
presented at last week’s convention of 
the Flax Institute of the United States 
in Minneapolis. But the - statistics 
weren't all that the flax growers, crush- 
ers, users, government representatives, 
plant breeders, educators, and research- 
ess had to talk about. 

For instance, one chief topic was the 
aew flax variety, “Biwing,” which will | 
he available commercially in 1943. De- 
veloped by Professor A. C. Ary of the 
University of Minnesota, it is a cross 
between Bison and Red Wing flax and 
inherits the best characteristics of both 
in drying quality, oil content, bushel- 
yer-acre yield, and resistance to rust and 
wilt. Delegates also heard that this 
year practically all U.S. cigarette paper 
is being made from Minnesota-grown 
fax (BW—Nov.12738,p38). Only five 
years ago, most of it was imported from 
France. 


¢ Import Problems—About 95% of do- | 


mestically-produced flax is raised in the | 


West North Central states, mainly in 
Minnesota, but imports from Argentina, 
India, Mexico, and Canada have made 
up more than half the supply for many 
vears. Big linseed-oil crushers are 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minne- 


apolis, and Spencer Kellogg & Sons, 
Inc., Buffalo, both of which divide their 
plant capacity about equally between 


the Northwest and the East. Which city | 
crushes most in a given year depends ' 


on ratio of domestic to imported seed. 

It is the import situation that most 

disturbs flax men. On Nov. 15, a U.S. 
\rgentine trade pact, slashing duty on 
incoming flaxseed from 65¢ to 324¢ a 
bushel, went into effect—and that, they 
feel, tends to discourage domestic grow- 
ing (except that present large consump- 
tion is keeping domestic prices high), 
which the crushers have been taking 
great pains to stimulate. Right now, 
also, Canadian flax can be laid down in 
Buffalo cheaper than any other. On the 
other hand, the Administration cites the 
war emergency for the slash in tariff 
rates. Actually, the Argentine trade pact 
cuts flaxseed duties to only 50¢ a 
bushel, with the proviso that it be low- 
ered to 324¢ until after the war. At 
that time, the duty—on declaration 
from the President—will go to 50¢. 
* Restrictions Are Foreseen—But even 
though they are disturbed by the pres- 
ent low tariff, flax men see some rays 
of hope on the problem. Lack of seed 
will probably keep the Canadians from 
increasing competition greatly next year. 
And shipping is just too tight to in- 
crease much the flow of seed from the 
Argentine, even though the Maritime 
Commission has promised shipping 
space for 20,000,000 bu. 

Nevertheless, growers feel that the 
threat is there and have various reme- 
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A DO/MORE CHAIR enables the 
busy executive to devote a larger 
share of his energy to WORK 

Erect comfort stimulates thinking. 
GOOD POSTURE — promoted by 
Domore’s scientific design — tends 
to foster alertness... helps impor- 
tant men work faster, more easily. 


CUSTOM FITTED by your Domore 
representative — who helps you select 
chairs, and adjusts each for a new, 
higher degree of chair comfort. Call 
him today — or write for our new 
Booklet D58 on DO/MORE Chairs 
and the Triple Service Plan. 

Domore Chair Company, Inc. 
1110 Franklin Street, Elkhart, Ind. 


DO/MORE 
Etecutive Chairs 


AGE FENCE 


-tmertecas First Wire Fence — Stnce /883 
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ITS STRENGTH IS IN ITS SHAPE 


% Pound for pound of weight, Page Winged Channel Posts are strongest and render 
longest service. These posts—specially developed for use with chain link fence—ore 
shaped to give them greater resistance to pull and strain, and thus help to safe- 
guard your investment in property protection. Only Page distributors can supply them. 
© Only Page provides localized engineering and erecting service. Page Fence is distrib- 
uted by 102 responsible firms which own and operate their own plants—local busi- 
ness men, technically trained, long experienced and permanently interested in every 
job they handle. @ Write for “Fence Facts,” to PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION, Monessen, 


Pa., or Bridgeport, Conn., New York, Pittsburgh, Atlanta, Chicago, San Francisco. 
See ACCO advertisement in this issue, page 50 
A PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION—AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC. 
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In resource-full West Virginia 
industrial activity is reaching a 
new high. Construction, exclu- 
sive of vast defense projects, is 
up 35 per cent over 1940. 


Industry has found West Vir- 
ginia’s many advantages well- 
nigh matchless. Within 24 hours 
of its borders resides half the 
population of the United States. 
A moderate climate, void of ex- 
tremes, cooperative public and 
civic organizations—these and 
many other favorable factors 
await industries seeking new 
manufacturing sites. 


Write today for general or 


specific information. Your com- 


pany, too, may build a greater 
future in the State which is pro- 
ducing today's industrial mira- 
cles. Your inquiry will be kept 
confidential. 


Industrial 
Development 
Division 

Dept. 

Bw2 


WEST VIRGINIA 
PUBLICITY COMMISSION 


CAPITOL BUILDING 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 


dies. One school holds that the $1.85 

st bu. loan value ought to be raised 
to $2. Crushers want the Department 
of Agriculture to ask the planting next 
year of 4,000,000 acres which, with rea- 
sonable weather, would bring to market 
about 30,000,000 to 32,000,000 bu. 
(About 3,341,000 acres this year pro- 
duced a fairly high yield on the average, 
returned 31,825,000 marketable bu.) 
They suggest further that regulations 
be relaxed to permit flax as a “nurse” 
crop for grass and legumes. 


Movie Relief 


Court lifts consent decree 
provisions temporarily so that 
producers can sell in Minnesota, 
but big battle is still ahead. 


For a long time, Minnesota has been 
the black spot on the movie producers’ 
and distributors’ sales maps. Last spring, 
the state legislature passed a law requir- 
ing them to license an entire year’s out- 
put to theater owners and allow a 20% 
cancellation privilege (BW —Apr.5’41, 
p30). But in September, the movie pro- 
ducers had to start complying with the 
provisions of the federal antitrust con- 
sent decree, signed a year earlier, which 
stipulated that they must sell this year’s 
and following year’s pictures only in 
blocks of five (BW —Sep.6’41,p32). 

Thus, from Sept. 1] to last week, the 

“Big Five” movie producers—Para- 
mount, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, RKO, 
Warner’s, and ‘Twentieth Century-Fox 
—not wanting to violate either the con- 
sent decree or the state law, have been 
selling only their old pictures, none of 
their new ones, to Minnesota theaters. 
Last week, however, a New York fed- 
eral court granted four of the “Big 
Five” temporary relief from the consent 
decree so that they could sell in Minne- 
sota under the state law. (Exception 
was M-G-M, which did not ask relief, 
isn’t saying what it will do.) 
e Still Up in the Air—While the New 
York court’s action relieves, at least par- 
tially, shortage of new pictures as far 
as Minnesota theater owners are con- 
cerned, it still leaves the situation just 
as muddled as it ever was. The pro- 
ducers’ relief from the federal consent 
decree was granted only “temporarily” 
and, besides, the “Big Five” movie 
makers, with United Artists, long ago 
declared a fight to the finish on the 
Minnesota law. 

First round in that battle went to 
the state last month (BW—Oct.11’41, 
p16), when a state district court de- 
clared that the act was not unconstitu- 
tional and denied the distributors’ peti- 
tion for a temporary injunction restrain- 
ing officials from enforcing the law. The 
companies were not set back too hard by 


that decision, however, for t! 
they sought was admittedly a 
one; namely, asking the judic: 
of the state government to r 
executive branch. 

e@ Criminal Action—Next rown.) jy 4, 
battle will be a criminal actio1 yroush 
by the state against Paramount, ‘lye, 
tieth Century-Fox, and RKO kadio fre 
violating the law. The defend::ts hay, 
pleaded not guilty on the grounds thy 
no public offense was committed. 

On the outcome of the criminal ay 

depends the outcome of the third royp, 
—a civil action brought by the produce; 
questioning the constitutionality and the 
merits of the state law. When the 
criminal action is disposed of, the cour 
will be asked to try the civil suit, 
action that probably will end up in th 
Supreme Court. 
e Want Free Choice—The whole ¢\ 
pute arises from the fact that what th, 
independent theater owners really wan: 
is the privilege of buying one film o 
50, as they choose. ‘The federal consent 
decree, designed to eliminate the long 
standing practice of ‘“block-booking’ 
(licensing all a producer’s output at 
once), say the independents, doesn’t go 
far enough toward that end. So, with 
the Allied Theater Owners of the North. 
west as its principal backer, the Minne 
sota law came into existence. Independ 
ents say the 20% return privilege ai 
lowed under the law gives them greate: 
freedom in choosing pictures than th 
“block of five” system inaugurated by 
the antitrust decree. 

Distributors will not quote figures t 

show the effect of the squabble on movx 
attendance—but it stands to reason 
they say, that the absence from Minne 
sota screens of recent pictures publicize: 
by press and radio—such as “Sergeant 
York,” “Dumbo,” and others—has hac 
an adverse effect on patronage. At leas’ 
one theater closed its doors during th 
“starvation” period from Sept. | to last 
week and several others almost did 
Independent second-run houses in the 
Twin Cities still fear a rough time 
December as a result of the abnorma 
situation. Producers other than_ the 
“Big Five,” like Columbia, Universal 
Republic, and Monogram, have had big 
sales spurts, figure on holding part ot 
their gains, at least, until the whoi 
thing is straightened out. 
e@ Damage Suits?—Meanwhile, Allied 
Theater Owners threatens an additiona 
complication. Officials have hinted that 
if any theaters are forced to go out of 
business because of lack of product 
damage suits will be filed against pro 
ducers. 

One other independent organization- 
the Allied States Assn. of Motion Pic- 
ture Exhibitors, a national federation- 
is trying to get distributors and affil- 
ated and unaffiliated exhibitors together 
for an all-industry conference in Chi- 
cago next month to achieve unity. 
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rucks, too, must 
serve longer! 


d ' 


Zodoy...you need the extra dependability 


of quality-built Dodge Job-Rated Trucks 4 @ These are days when extra quality, 
» extra dependability and extra power are 


Now.. MORE POWER. too! g, needed! Dodge gives you all three in 


wie super-powered Job-Rated trucks. 
IN DODGE se They’re built to deliver extra thousands 
12 -TON s of miles of efficient, low cost operation. 


HORSEPOWER wy a They’re Job-Rated from engine to rear 


axle, ‘sized’? right in every feature to 


x do the job, and to stay on the job. See 
3 a2 your Dodge dealer—today. 

ae - 3 
ogee Prices and Specifications Subject to Change Without Notice 


Horsepower 9 SPECIAL : : Feiloe 


stcausi oF 

ee oe WATIONRL DEFENSS: CHRYSLER 
d Re ier Tan cea CORPORATION 
ENGINEERING 


Ye: Can dpe td On DODGE bob Ried TRUCKS 


» to 3-Ton Gas, and Heavy-Duty Diesel 
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MARKETING 


Copy for Canada 


Dominion government 


takes ever-bigger advertising 
space todescribe new measures. 
Job of agencies increases. 


OTTAWA-—Long before the war the 
biggest advertising account in Canada 
was the government. Government ap- 
propriations spent in the normal news- 
paper, magazine, and radio channels 
amounted to $1,300,000 last year, are 
likely to double that in 1941. They are 
expected to soar to new highs in 1942 
as increasing government controls in- 
crease the need of prompt communica- 
tion of Ottawa’s plans to business all 
over the Dominion. 

e Government Campaigns—Canada has 
for many years made a practice of using 
advertising to inform the public of 
changes in legislation affecting the coun- 
try as a whole. The Bureau of the 
Census employs it to warn the populace 
of its obligations before cach national 
census. ‘The Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board has been advertising the details 
of the price ceiling program since it 
was first announced in October (BW— 
Oct.25'41,p77). And now one of the 
biggest advertising campaigns of the 
year is about to be launched; an appeal 
to Canadians to save and collect bones, 
bottles, and paper. Since regular ad- 
vertising media are used for all these 
campaigns, it looks like a busy war for 
Canadian advertising agencies and pub- 
lishers. 

@ Uses Super-Agency—Ottawa’s outlay 
for direct advertising through regular 
channels is so heavy that the Domin- 
ion’s 23 leading advertising agencies 
joined forces about a year ago and set 
up a super-agency to handle and allocate 
the advertising in connection with some 
of the largest of the government's ac- 
counts. This organization, Advertising 
Agencies of Canada, Limited, located in 
Toronto, has handled the advertising 
for the war loan and war savings cam- 
paigns, the introduction of nationwide 
unemployment insurance, and Ottawa’s 
appeal for conservation of gasoline. 

Biggest campaign ever witnessed by 
Canadians was the drive for the sale 
of “victory bonds.” And when Ottawa 
wanted to be sure to acquaint employers 
and employees with the requirements 
of the unemployment insurance plan 
inaugurated last July, it turned the job 
over to the agencies. Terms of the plan 
(obligations of employers and workers) 
were listed in full-page advertisements 
that were published in magazines and 
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newspapers throughout the Dominion. 
@ Departments Take Space—In 1930, 
when Ottawa was battering against 
United States tariff barriers, the govern- 
ment bought pages in the newspapers 
to urge Canadians to support “Canada 
First.” The Agriculture and Trade and 
Commerce Departments are big adver- 
tisers individually. And Labor Minister 
McLarty has recently bought advertis- 
ing space in magazines and newspapers 
for special appeals to strikers to get back 
to their war jobs. Big commercial ad- 
vertisers don’t compare with the govern- 
ment in importance in the advertising 
lineup. 

On the four special accounts on 
which Advertising Agencies of Canada 
have been working recently, the govern- 
ment has spent nearly $2,000,000. But 
over the same period, almost an equal 
amount of advertising was placed by the 
individual government departments di- 
rectly through the regular commercial 
agencies. 
© Keeps Story Straight—Coordination of 
government advertising through the 
super-agency keeps that part of Ottawa’s 
story straight. In the large bulk of 
government advertising placed by indi- 
vidual departments through individual 
agencies, discrepancies sometimes occur 
in the information given the public. 
For example, the base period for Can- 
ada’s new price ceiling effective Dec. 
1 is the four weeks, Sept. 15-Oct. 11, 
but in splashing his wage ceiling-bonus 
message to industry and labor a couple 


Biggest advertiser in Canada is the 
government, which uses newspapers, 
magazines, and radio to sell the public 
everything from victory bonds to price 
stabilization plans. Above are five 
typical government advertisements. 


WAG 

.-. KURURIES Czn! 

Canadian business often keys its ad. 
vertisements to the Dominion’s cur. 
rent advertising campaigns. Canaclian 
Westinghouse, for example, bovosted 
the recent war savings certificates 
campaign in newspaper advertise. 
ments run in all parts of the country, 


of weeks ago through half-page copy in 
the newspapers, Labor Minister Mc- 
Larty left the impression that prices 
could go as high as the level of Noy. 
15, effective date of the labor order. 
This kind of conflict in announce. 
ments has produced current proposals 
for setting up a special branch in the 
government to take charge of all goy- 
ernment advertising. But departmental 
jealousies stand in the way. Each 
branch of the Ottawa service insists on 
keeping the prerogatives it now has. 
With the use of advertising increas- 
ing, the urge towards coordination may 
force the placing of more Ottawa adver- 
tising through the super-agency. 
@ Little Fellow Complains—Small pub- 
lications, not on the lists of agencies, 


Except for one super-agency, formed 
voluntarily by 23 leading agencies to 
handle certain government campaig1's, 
the regular agencies bid for and handle 
each government account like ay 
commercial business. 
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BUSINESS WEEK’S REGIONAL INCOME INDEXES 


A month-by-month account of the trend of purchasing power in the country's 12 Federal Reserve Districts 
(1935—37 = 100, adjusted for seasonal) 
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C———whited States District 


THE FIGURES: 


District *Oct. 
United States 138.2 
District 1—Boston 134.8 
District 2—New York 127.8 
District 3—Philadelphia 131.4 
District 4—Cleveland 142.3 
District 5—Richmond 151.2 
District 6—Atlanta 142.5 
tRevised. 


District *Oct. {Sepf. Oct., 1940 
United States 138.2 137.8 116.0 
District 7—Chicago 139.1 140.2 119.4 
District 8—St. Louis 143.7 141.7 114.3 
District 9—Minneapolis 132.9 133.6 1.5 
District 10—Kansas City 126.7 126.2 105.6 
District 11—Dallas 146.7 143.4 121.2 
District 12—San Francisco 149.8 148.3 121.5 


*Subject to revision. © BUSINESS WEEK 
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For the first time in more than a year, gains did not domi- __ in the Dallas and St. Louis districts. San Francisco and 


nate the monthly changes in Business Week's Regional 
Income Indexes. Six of the 12 indexes declined. How- 
ever, the national average was up slightly—0.4 points— 
largely due to increases of 3.3 and 2.0 points respectively 
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Richmond also realized better-than-one-point advances. 
Declines were generally narrow; though Chicago was off 
1.1 points, Boston, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Atlanta, and 
Minneapolis were off less than a point (tabulation above). 
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BOSTON (Income  Index—134.8; 
Month Ago—135.6; Year Ago—112.7) 
—New England industrial prospects have 
shown little improvement in_ recent 
months; but the sales outlook continues 
excellent. Consumer goods production 
this year has been up sharply from 1940 
—shoes 20%, cottons 40°, woolens 
70%—and now diversion of buying 
power from durable goods (like autos) 
promises to increase demand for the 
“soft” lines manufactured in this area. 


62,573 sq. mi. pop. 8,018,906 


ST. LOUIS (Income Index—143.7; 
Month Ago—141.7; Year Ago—114.3) 
—Income gains in this Reserve district 
have risen well above the national aver- 
age in recent months (chart page 47). 

Arkansas has been outstanding (BW 
—Jul.5’41,p32). Farm receipts from a 
good cotton crop and higher prices are 
up sharply over a year ago, and in the 
past month several more defense plant 
awards have been made—for alummum 
at Malvern and Bauxite, bombs at Pine 
Bluff, and ammonia at Calion. These 
plants will employ well over 5,000 per- 
sons at peak operations. However, Arkan- 
sas lumber mills as well as those in 
northern Mississippi and western Ten- 
nessee may be affected by the program 
undertaken by SPAB to curtail residen- 
tial building. 

In the northern half of the district, 
not only are armament operations con- 
tinuing to expand, but production in 
the southern Illinois oil fields (BW— 


The Regional Market Outlook 


However, operations have been running 
at stable levels recently, and further in- 
creases in output may be limited by 
capacity. 

Armament work—chiefly in Connecti- 
cut, western Massachusetts, and at coastal 
points—is still accelerating, but large 
awards for new plant facilities have fallen 
off. Nondefense metal and machinery 
companies increasingly are changing over 
their equipment to turn out arms, hence 
“ong dislocations in the heavy-goods 
ines are not apt to prove severe (BW— 
Nov.1'41,p42). 

New England farmers have not been 
doing so well as farmers elsewhere or so 
well as factory workers in the district. 
Receipts through August have been up 
only 5% over 1940. However, livestock- 
product income has been good in New 
Hampshire and Vermont, and now Con- 
necticut’s larger tobacco crop and Maine’s 
increased potato harvest are being mar- 
keted at higher prices than a year ago. 


Feb.1'41,p26) has recovered since mid- 
summer and now is running some 10% 
above 1940 levels. Agricultural areas are 
doing well, too. Pasture conditions in 
livestock-raising Missouri, southern IIli- 
nois and southern Indiana are much 
better than a year ago, and the corn crop 
is larger. Fewer cattle may be finished 
there this winter, but hog feeding will 
be sharply higher. Right now, with farm 
income running well above 1940, rural 
sales gains are above the national average. 


L 


j 
pop. 10,187,405 


DALLAS (Income Index—146.7; 
Month Ago—143.4; Year Ago—121.2) 
—aAgricultural prospects in this Reserve 
district continue excellent on the whole. 
Ranges, pastures, and livestock are in 
better condition than a year ago; this is 
of particular importance to the western 
sections. Good truck crops are helping 
southern Arizona and New Mexico, and 
heavy wool and mohair clips are in 
prospect in southwest Texas. In north- 
west Texas (BW —Nov.1’41,p42), the 


cotton pick has been large, and the 
winter wheat stand (used for pasturage 
at this time) is at a record. 

In central Texas, cotton has been 
only “fair,” but milk production—cen- 
tralized there—has been up 10% to 
20% from 1940 and prices are higher; 
dairying has grown 50% in a decade. 
Cotton yields have been spotty in east 
Texas and northern Louisiana, and only 
in defense areas are sales gains large. 
Too, SPAB’s construction curtailment 
program may affect lumbering, as well 
as other building lines elsewhere. 

The Houston Gulf-Coast area is now 
due for an upsurge, after having lagged 
recently. New steel, tin, ship, rubber, 
and aircraft facilities will soon begin 
operations, creating 25,000 jobs. Oil in- 
dustry wages have been raised 10% since 
March, and expansion of aviation gas 
refining plants has been projected. Or- 
ange, Beaumont, and Freeport payrolls 
already are soaring. 
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flood Ottawa with demands for 2 «har 
in the outlay. Mostly the answer |. the 
same: the advertising is placed th: ough 
the agencies and they choose the ; dia, 
Admittedly small plums are occasi: ally 
dropped in the laps of individual pub. 
lishers who have the ear of gover: nent 
bigshots. 


Trademark Rescue 


FDA regulation opposed 
by drug industry as legal threat 
to valued names is revised by 
Federal Security Agency. 


In the eyes of the pharmaccutical in- 
dustry, the trademarks affixed to the 
various barbituric acid derivatives are 
valued at over five million dollars. Con- 
sequently, when a proposed general 
regulation under the Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act last spring looked as if it 
seriously threatened these prize assets, 
the pharmaceutical people got set for a 
fight to the finish (BW—May17’41, 
p60). Last week, the industry figured 
that it had won its fight. 

The controversy had its origin in the 
law’s provision that habit-forming drugs 
must bear a label saying, “Warning— 
May be habit-forming.” Congress has 
designated the basic chemicals coming 
under this classification (opium, barbi- 
turic acid, etc.). ‘The law gives the Food 
and Drug Administration the job of de- 
termining—via_ public hearings—what 
derivatives from these basic chemicals 
are, like their parents, habit-forming 
The purpose of this is to provide a list 
of the drugs which must bear the war- 
ing label. Further, the act says all 
drugs must be labeled by their “com- 
mon and usual names.” 
© How It Started—Last spring, in prepar- 
ing its list of derivatives, FDA followed 
a general style which may be illustrated 
by example: “Parent Substance—Barbi- 
turic acid; Chemical Derivative—Pheno- 
barbital; Chemical Description—5-ethyl- 
5-phenyl-barbituric acid.” To such a 
‘list, FDA proposed to add a general 
regulation which flatly said in effect, 
“The names by which we have listed 
the chemical derivatives are the com- 
mon and usual names of these drugs.” 
Now it so happens that the name “phe- 
nobarbital,” to continue the example, 
is a valuable trademark on the roster 
of the Winthrop Chemical Co. 

Here is where the trouble flared. No 
objections were offered to the list of 
derivatives or the manner of listing, but 
the industry did object vigorously to 
FDA’s proposed general regulation. 
This regulation, industry contended, 
amounted to a formal pronouncement 
that, pursuant to a formal hearing, an 
arm of the government had determined 
certain valuable trade names to be 
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Power Puzzle 


Do vou xnow that the mileage you'll 
get from tomorrow’s automobiles, the 
speed of tomorrow’s airplanes and the 
power of tomorrow’s tractors depend 
largely upon “puzzles” like the one in 
the picture? 

Actually this “puzzle” is a chemist’s 
model. It shows the arrangement of 
the hydrogen and carbon atoms in one 
type of ‘hydrocarbon molecule. Gaso- 
line is a mixture of hundreds of differ- 
ent kinds of hydrocarbons—each with 
its own complicated molecular struc- 
ture and each with its own special way 
of behaving inside a gasoline engine. 

The petroleum industry, through re- 
search costing millions of dollars, has 
already learned how to produce gaso- 
line that contains high proportions 
of the kind of molecules which work 
bestin engines. Furthermore, they have 
learned how to control the combus- 
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tion of many of these molecules through 
the use of “gasoline additives.” 

For instance, a single molecule of 
tetraethyl lead, the basic ingredient of 
Ethyl’s anti-knock fluids, will control 
the chemical reaction of 100,000 mole- 
cules of fuel and air. 

However, in spite of the rapid prog- 
ress which has been made, there is still 
a great reservoir of unused power in 
gasoline. As research in fuels continues 
—as the puzzles of the molecules are 
solved—a greater amount of this power 
will be made available and engine mak- 
ers will design engines to util- 


takes us far into both fields. Ethyl re- 
search workers in Detroit and San Ber- 
nardino are cooperating with both the 
automotive and petroleum industries 
in their efforts to improve engines and 
fuels—and our research engineers are 
working with many commercial users 
in order that laboratory progress may 
be reflected in day-to-day operation. 

We extend an invitation to technolo- 
gists and executives in all phases of 
the automotive and petroleum indus- 
tries to avail themselves of our research 
and service facilities. 


ize it. 

While Ethyl is not directly 
engaged in either the refining 
of fuels or the manufacture of 
engines, our business of mak- 
ing “gasoline additives” for 
the control of combustion 


ETHYL GASOLINE 
CORPORATION 
Chrysler Bldg., New York, N. Y. 
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HAZARD LAY-SET WIRE ROPE | 2222 32 82 2 BE 
endanger the validity of the trace. face 

marks? Could not a competitor yp;,, he | 
priate the mark and cite the re; tion x 
as a legal defense? mov 
© Change in Wording—On Noy. 5 ¢h\, the 
tussle finally came to its conclusi:; yt) neve 
the pharmaceutical industry |. imino The 
victory. The FDA’s original ide... hae [ket, 
been changed by the Federal S: curt, eer 
Agency. In short, this is how ‘hing, oli 
stand now: Whereas the origina! FDA 
regulation would have declared “heno. 
barbital” to be, in fact, a conimon pric 
name, the regulation now mere!\ gay dow 
that “phenobarbital” must be |ibeled Eve 
by its common name. mak 
The hairline difference, in effect thei 

| hinges on the difference betweci the rath 
concept “is a common name” and the egg. 

| concept “must be labeled by its com. plac 
| mon name.” A flat, formal administr to V 
tive declaration which might affect the § pus 
ownership of trademarks is thus avoided. : 


dust 
exce 


ers 


Infringement cases in the future as in yual 
the past will hinge solely on judicial in. 1 
terpretation, uninfluenced by the sanc che 
tion of administrative pronouncement an j 


| @ Labeling—Under the regulations a; ing 
| now set forth, a label may read some live 
thing like this: Jow 
PHENOBARBITAL* ing 
brand of 

5-ethyl-5-phenyl-barbituric acid 

manufactured by 
Winthrop Chemical Co. wh 
New York, N. Y. the 
(*Reg. U. S. Trade Mark) el 
Curiously, some manufacturers be tre: 
lieve the ruling will even strengthen fa 
the protection afforded by trademarks sell 
. IA ( YY , , / he or since the law says that “common’ tau 

names must absolutely be 


\ used, and prc 
° since the FDA has indicated that “phe wh 
In the Nation's great loom of nobarbital”’ is the common name for a Th 
industry, Hazard’s Lay-Set Preformed Wire Rope has become a needful part of the a og hee Ga prog gan ia is ¢ 
whole masséve pattern. Cities, bridges and tunnels; railroads, highways and water- | jut Winthrop can issue that drug at all eq 
ways; mines and quarries: scores of great projects in many fields have been aided toc 
by Lay-Set Preformed Wire Rope. Lay-Set Preformed construction lasts much lcemen’s Shivers he 
longer. It thereby saves enough steel to make a mighty contribution to National 
Defense. Lay-Set Preformed saves time by reducing replacements. It | OPM slash in production 
is easier to handle. It steadies production. It saves money. Lay-Set 
Preformed Wire Rope is made by the Hazard Wire Rope Division # 
of the American Chain & Cable Company, Inc., and is one of the 137 ; 
essential products we build for Industry, Agriculture and Transportation. has had defense job of its own. 


“of nonmechanical refrigerators 
gets rise out of an industry that wa 


eitlidts Sidieies The folks who live by the sale of ice, pk 
CHAIN — Weed Tire Choin —Trotteys, Pr FENCE—Poge Fence, Wire on rodvets, ae caiedti frigcr : 
Welded & Weldlew Chee & Attachments FORD CHAIN BLOCK ornnen. Welding ‘aon, tnanes wee. oe as distinct from mechanical refrig« ta he 
AMERICAN CHARS ONNON = WHRE: ROPE — 10-501 Eapferned Wee tase seisaaah es a Se eee tion, have their National Association of th 
A ru-bey Pr we __ Nonporell Non-preformed Wire Rope —Bronze, iron and Stee! —Stee! ie . ; ¢ q 
' oe eee ee sang Korodiess” (Stoinless Steel) Yacht Rigging Fittings + d'Este Righawtng Specisites Ice Industries. Some are ice mak« tS bo 


Aircraft Control Cables ° nips oreoial 
Tru-boe Fittings —Tru-Ley Control Cables READING-PRATT & CADY DIVISION others build domestic. and commercial 
aamameass Chane ernment HAZARD WIRE ROPE DIVISION ac 


CASTINGS —motteobie iron Castings iC " . i ake the | 
BRAKES —Tru-Stop Brokes for Trucks & Buses Sn Ca te AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION sa refrigera _— me _ ok ~ 


Electric S " ne . > rs of : 
AMERICAN CABLE DIVISION MANLEY MANUFACTURING DIVISION asanute stem CAstoOD eres 108 coils, cans, ny 3 ree and — : ba 
CUTTING MACHINES—wer svrosie SPRINGS—Owen Springs ond Unis for Mor HOISTS and CRANES—wrigh cron | the industry. Earlier this month, as the 


Cutting Mochines —Nibbling Machines tresses, Furniture ond Tronsportotion Seating Moists, Electric Hoists, Cranes, Presses were packing to attend their ann! al 
ANOREW C. CAMPBELL DIVISION OWEN SKENT SPRING COMPANY, INC WRIGHT MANUFACTURING DIVISION | 


imited + jond—The Po uth Concern tid, en Oann hee 1. | convention at Toronto, they received a ne 

nana camel natant: i Niece Sap lesid ieeetoe going-away present from OPM: An o1 of 
IN BUSINESS FOR YOUR SAFETY | der restricting output of ice refrigerators lk 

| by 35% below a 1941 base period. te 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, Inc. At Toronto several experimental ice- SU 


BRIDGEPORT - CONNECTICUT boxes were exhibited, employing plastics 
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or exteri0r shells, door pans, and bot- 
oms—but this was cold comfort in the | 
ace of over-all curtailment. Morcover, 
the industry can do little in simplifying 
box designs, beyond cutting out the slow 
Ice refrigerator makers, unlike 
he mechanical refrigerator trade, have 
ever gone in heavily for selling gadgets. 
Their best sales point to their best mar- | 
ket, the low-income bracket, has always 
een the low original cost of the box. 
¢ Holding Prices Down—Because the in- 
iystry knows its very life depends upon 
excellent quality of boxes at reasonable 
srices, the manufacturers are holding 
down their prices as best they can. 
Everybody is guessing that the local ice 
maker and his men will all shave down 
their take on new refrigerator sales 
rather than kill the goose that lays the 
egg. Despite low prices, these dealers | 
laced few orders at ‘Toronto, preferring 


Overs 


Fto wait before deciding which models to 


push for the coming year. Manufactur- | 
es’ peak season normally comes in Feb- 
ruary, retailers’ peak in April and May. 

Twenty years ago, about 900,000 | 

cheap iceboxes were made every year at | 
an average factory cost of $10.60, retail- | 
ing below $20. ‘These boxes were short- 
lived, melted ice rapidly, did not keep | 
low temperatures. Really good ice re- | 
trigerators were few and expensive. This | 
competitive situation was a pushover for | 
good mechanical refrigerators, explains | 
why the ice industry was soon on 
the run. 
e Drive for Quality—It remained in re- 
treat until the icemen fostered the man- 
ufacture of high-quality refrigerators to 
sell for $60 to $80 in the 6-cu-ft. size, 
taught their deliverymen to bird-dog | 
prospects for salesmen closers, with 
whom the sales commissions are split. 
The industry sneers at cheap boxes sold 
in many furniture and hardware stores, 
is content to break even on its sales of 
equipment. ‘Total volume of boxes sold 
today is far below the old high—the 
latest Census of Manufactures figures 
show sales of 226,342 units at an average | 
manufacturers’ cost of just under $21 | 
each—but they last longer and do a far | 
better job. 

Much of the corridor talk at Toronto 
was of the unfairness of measuring the 
ice-tefrigerator production allowable by 
a yardstick devised for the arch foe, me- 
chanical refrigeration. Burden of the 
plaint was that mechanical boxes had a 
held day all this year until OPM put on 
the clamps, but that most makers of ice- 
boxes overproduced in 1939 and 1940, 
accordingly have this year been using up 
carried-over inventory. Thus, the 194] 
base period really hurts. 

* Ice Plant’s Stake—Reason why an ice 
plant proprietor in Bird Center or Shaw- 
neetown can emote over the restriction 
of icebox output for factories in Duluth, 
Louisville, and Greenville, Mich., is his 


recognition that the tonnage of ice con- 
sumption rather closely parallels the | 
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EASY TO INSTALL. PC Glass Blocks can be 
laid by regular masons, using ordinary 
tools. All the information regularly 
needed for laying panels of blocks is 
given on the carton in which the blocks 
are shipped. Full details for unusual ap 
plications will gladly be furnished 


You don't have to wait for 
PC GLASS BLOCKS 


| gc jobs are the rule as America builds 
more and more plants to boost defense 
production. That’s one reason why PC Glass 
Blocks are being used in so many plants 
today. There is no waiting for PC Glass 
Blocks. We have ample stocks on hand—in 
a variety of patterns from which you can 
choose blocks suited to the particular day- 
lighting requirements of your plant. 

PC Glass Blocks provide softly diffused 
light that is ideal for precision work. Plant 
working areas can be flooded with daylight 
—yet these translucent blocks guard privacy. 
PC Glass Blocks have high insulation value, 
which results in easier control of room tem- 
peratures and humidities, with a reduction 


of condensation. Glass block panels are 
easily cleaned — and there is no sash to 
repair or replace. 

PC Glass Blocks give you the light-trans 
mitting advantages of glass, plus the in 
sulating advantages of a wall 
That's why they are an economical material 
for new construction or remodeling of all 
types of buildings. Get the facts about them 
now. Our 20-page book shows how they 
have been used successfully in many plants 
This book is packed with facts that will 
show you how glass blocks can help you 
improve product uniformity and cut main 
tenance costs. Mail the coupon below for 
your free copy of this book. 


masonry 


“errrseuren” slanth fot Quality Glass 


[PirrsBURGH 


a” GLASS 
-aiix|BLOCKS 


Manufactured by 
PITTSBURGH CORNING CORPORATION 
Distributed by 
PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
and by W. P. Fuller & Co. on the Pacific Coast 


Pittsburgh Corning Corporation, | 
2031-A Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. | 
Please send me your free, illustrated book that tells 
how to use PC Glass Blocks: | 

(0 for factories; [) for commercial and public build- 
ings; [) for homes. 
(Be sure to indicate type of building.) 


Name 


Address dienbtaibiian - 
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number of ice refrigerators sold. He de- 
pends upon the boxmakers to hold and 
increase his customers. 

The related lines began to take their 
interdependence seriously back in the 
mid-twenties when mechanical refrigera- 
tors first became a threat. The ice in- 
dustries cozied up then, ever since have 
worked together. They now show the 
local icemen how to promote boxes—and 
ice. They advertise some $400,000 
worth annually for the same purpose. 

@ Promotion Pays—The Toronto meet- 
ing broke a precedent by not renewing 
the commitment for an advertising cam- 
paign. This time the icemen felt too 
befuddled by current difficulties to settle 
the details, instead gave their directors 
full, power to decide on the year’s pro- 
motion as soon as they can figure it out. 
Unquestionably there will be a sizable 
program. ‘The conventioning icemen 
were confirmed in their belief that they 
have had their money’s worth. Assorted 
graphs showed that ice plants which tied 


their promotion efforts energetically to— 


the industry campaign, in 1940-41, did 
10%-12% better than the industry av- 
erage, while those who ignored it fell as 
much as 20% below average. 
Moreover, they give advertising much 
of the credit for arresting the steady 
shrinkage of manufactured ice sales from 
1931's high of 57,365,410 tons to 1938's 
mere 32,895,694 tons. Since then it has 
shown only one decrease, two increases, 
is now up to an estimated 34,000,000 
tons. Icemen think they have started 
up from the bottom—and know they 
cannot continue climbing unless they 
keep pushing their product in print and 
in person. 
e@ Natural Harvest—Natural ice is no 
longer a factor. A few large users, no- 
tably Pacific Fruit Express in the Rock- 
ies, still harvest it in winter and store it 
for summer. Of total consumption, not 
over 500,000 tons are natural ice. 
When artificial ice first came in, it 
required distilled water for clearness. 
Nowadays most plants freeze raw water 
—they prefer to call it fresh water. The 
foe 2 salts withdraw as water freezes, 
eventually concentrate in the last un- 
frozen gallon or two. The modern ice- 
maker pumps this out, replaces it with 
fresh water, thus gets ice clear as glass. 
The swing to sized ice—now 50% of the 
sales of some up-and-coming plants— 
makes clearness even more important. 
e 60% to Households—The industry 
guesses that 60% of its tonnage goes to 
households, 40% to industrial and com- 
mercial users. (This ignores the unre- 
ported production of big users who 
make their own.) Today the commer- 
cial makers of ice see their best chance 
for expansion in commercial-industrial 
outlets. They push it successfully for a 
combined refrigerant and moistener in 
bakery dough mixers, in sausage grind- 
ers, wherever it is simpler to meet a brief 
peak load by shoveling in some cracked 
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ice than by installing expensive 24-hr. 
condenser capacity for a few minutes or 
hours of daily requirement. 

Another growing market is bottle- 
cooling of carbonated beverages. Coca 
Cola tells dealers that sales double when 
the temperature of the drink drops from 
above 50 deg. to 45 deg., and redoubles 
below 40 deg. So drivers plug for drain- 
ing a cooler down to two inches of 
water, then shoveling in fine ice to cover 
bottle crowns. 
© Biggest Opening?—Fruit and vege- 
table cooling looks like the biggest single 
ice opening ahead. Research backs up 
this view. M.I.T. scientists, for instance, 
report that loss of Vitamin C is as high 
as 30% in one day at 70 deg., 50% at 
90 deg., that vegetables raised in Boston 
suburbs and retailed within two days 
without refrigeration show higher vita- 
min C loss than the same item shipped 
iced from California or Texas. Icemen 
argue: “Why spend money to ice it 
from the field to the commission house, 
then let it deteriorate without ice?” 


FULL-SIZE PRINTERS’ INK 


Founded in 1888, Printers’ Ink— 
weekly advertising trade journal—is the 
oldest pocket-size magazine in the U. S., 
currently has a circulation of about 
16,000. On Jan. 2, the diminutive 
format that it has used for half a cen- 
tury is to be changed to the conven- 
tional 84x114-in. size, and Printers’ Ink 
Monthly (an offshoot launched in 1919) 
is to be combined with the weekly. Edi- 
torial changes will be minor, will lean 
in the direction of greater news cover- 
age. Advertising rates go from $155 to 
$240 per single page. 


PRODUCTION 
Smooth Rail Ride 


New passenger car Using 


pendulum principle is delivered 
to Santa Fe for actual operation, 
It banks curves like a plane. 


Overcoming the rough riding inher. 
ent in high-speed operation of conyep. 
tionally-designed passenger cars |i. long 
been a major problem of railroade's. The 
basic conflict has been that placing 
softer springs on trucks to cushion the 
jiggles caused by uneven rail joints 
accentuated the car’s side 
curves. Adding stabilizers such as thos 
on automobiles reduced the lurches byt 
restored some of the vibration 

Pacific Railway Equipment Co. of 
Los Angeles, backed by Cortlandt 1 
Hill, grandson of Empire Builder Jim 
Hill, has for years been experimenting 
with a car suspended like a pendulum 
instead of perched on the trucks. The 
engineers include men from the North 
rop Corp. (airplanes) and from the 
Chrysler Corp. They drew upon avia 
tion and automotive ideas more free} 
than upon previous railroad experience 
@ Initial Orders—The company two 
years ago built two test cars of pl 
wood embodying the pendulum prin 
ciple of suspension. They tried these at 
high speeds, found that the new method 
gave a really smooth ride. In conse. 
quence of this showing, orders for one 


The radically-designed Hill car is hung 
from the railroad trucks instead of 
being balanced on top of them. It 
hangs on four pairs of springs, which 
rise up from the trucks—one pair at 


each corner of the car—inside the cat 
walls. Since the point of suspension 
is above, rather than below the center 
of gravity in the car, swaying and jig- 
gling are almost entirely eliminated 
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Iuuck-Ihailera Save 
and. Sows 


Cwece 


WHEN J. W. JAEGER, wholesale 
sugar distributor in Columbus, 
Ohio, switched to Truck-Trailers, 
he knew that he could haul 5 tons 
more at one load . . . for his new 
Fruehauf Trailer would carry 13 
tons easily, while 8 tons had been 
the maximum for his truck. 


But what he didn’t know . . . or 
expect... was that be could trans- 
port his 60 percent bigger load at a 
smaller cost! Experience proved, 
however, that there is an actual sav- 
ing of 1c per mile . . . because an 
economical 24%4-ton truck pulls the 
13-ton load, while a much bigger 
truck had been required to 


carry the 8-ton load. 


for Ohio Stagan Diittribaile 


hncreane tn Bucsinesa f 


That, Mr. Jaeger felt, was like eat- 
ing his cake and having it, too. But 
still more advantages in Truck- 
Trailer hauling soon came to light. 


SALES INCREASED . . EVEN DOUBLED! 
For one thing, the greater capac- 
ity, making return trips to the ware- 
house less frequent, enables the 
Jaeger men to cover the entire 
central Ohio territory every week, 
instead of bi-weekly. This means 
better service for the customers... 
and this improved service has in- 
creased sales throughout the terri- 
tory, and even doubled the volume in 
some sections! 
It’s likely that, if you were 
to switch to Truck-Trailers 


A TRUCK 1S LIKE A HORSE 


ah Ciera eos 


20 Tie 72°48 8 PF OR Y 
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for your hauling operation, you 


would gain all of the advantages that 


J. W. Jaeger did .. and maybe more. 


For instance, you would enjoy sub- 
stantial additional savings if you 
could use the “‘shuttle system.” One 
truck handles three detachable 
Trailers . . while it’s pulling one 
Trailer, the other two are being 
loaded and unloaded . . 


driver are never idle, never wasting 


truck and 


time and money. 


Send today for a Fruehauf trans- 
portation engineer. He will gladly 
study your hauling operation and 
give you the facts. 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Traélers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY + DETROIT 


Sales and Service in Principal Cities 


Factories: Detroit, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Toronte 


Motor Resnepens is serving the Army and 
Navy! One North Carolina motor carrier 
is moving millions of pounds of supplies 


from North Atlantic states to camps, air- 
rts and marine bases from Virginia to 
orida. Return trips haul uniform and 
hospital cloth, blankets, wore etc., from 


southern mills to Army and Navy supply 

depots in the East. That's just one oper- 

ator, out of several thousand who are 
pitching in throughout the country! 


aa 


ODEPENSE 
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“GROUP INSURANCE HAS 
RELIEVED ME OF DISTRACT- 
ING WORRIES.” 


Salaried experts of the Etna Group 
Division will gladly ex- 

plain our complete 

Group coverage for em- 
ployees—Life—Pension 
—Sickness— Accident 

— Hospitalization, 


JETNA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford Conn, 


VALUE! 
HALL()WELL 


De Luxe 


STEEL SHOP FURNITURE 


@ A complete line of work-benches, 
foreman's desks and tool cabinets with 
many refinements in smart design . . 
sturdy construction. You'll find this 
equipment has a multitude of uses in 
your shop. A note today on your letter- 
head brings full details. 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 


BOX 598 JENKINTOWN, PA. 
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Hill car apiece were placed by the Santa 
Fe, the Creat Northern, and the Bur- 
lington (BW —Dec.2’39,p37). 

Last week, the builders delivered to 

the Santa Fe the first car on the pen- 
dulum principle for actual train service. 
The other two customers will get 
theirs early in 1942. In appearance, 
weight (109,000 Ib.), and construction 
(stressed-skin type), the Hill car is much 
like any other lightweight passenger car 
of high-tensile low-alloy steel. 
@ Center of Gravity Lowered—But in 
its suspension, it is entirely different 
from ordinary passenger equipment. 
The center of gravity is two feet lower 
than on conventional cars. Great coil 
spring», relatively pliable, rise high from 
the trucks at each end inside the car 
walls. The car is hung well above its 
center of gravity on four pairs of these 
springs, one pair at each corner of the 
car. 

Because of this design, the car banks 
around a curve like an airplane instead 
of fighting the curve. A tube, like a 
Model 'T Ford radius rod, cushioned in 
rubber, braces the trucks against longi- 
tudinal thrusts. Banking motions are 
controlled by long stabilizer arms con- 
necting the car body with the truck. 
Rubber and sound insulation are used 
liberally. 

@ Final Tests—Observers on the car’s 
final tests report that at speeds above 
100 m.p.h. on average rail and roadbed, 
it was entirely comfortable and quiet. 
At 60 m.p.h. they termed it vibration- 
less and silent. The deep springs vir- 
tually eliminate the jolts of rail joints. 


The low center of gravity is considered 


a major safety factor. 

The new unit will be placed in 
regular service, probably next month, 
on El Capitan, the Santa Fe’s all-coach 
39j-hr. streamliner between Los An- 
geles and Chicago. No more of these 
cars have as yet been ordered by the 
Santa Fe, and nobody knows what they 


| will cost if built in commercial quanti- 


ties. Curbstone opinion of equipment 
engineers is that they should not cost 
materially more than more conventional 


hghtweight cars. 


_Lard-Cooled Ships 


Use of fats as insulation for 
perishable foods makes refrig- 
eration unnecessary, thus scor- 
ing point in Battle of the Atlantic. 

When Britain had to turn to the 
U.S. for perishable foods formerly ob- 


tained from the small agricultural na- 
tions of Continental Europe, this cre- 


| ated a shortage of refrigerated shipping 
| space. Equipping vessels with refriger- 


ating machinery and insulated compart- 


| ments is slow, expensive work. Also, it 


decreases cargo-carrying cap 
the British weathered along « 
teins than they needed for ro} 

Last week, the American 
stitute announced a new, 
method of shipping highh; 
products overseas in ordina: 
space without refrigeration. 
technique is so simple that 
packers are gnashing their t 
the millions they spent in by; 
ades for shipboard refrigeratio 
developed last summer in | 
secrecy by Chicago packers 
Meat Institute in response 
pleas of the British food minist 
e@ An Inspiration—In approactiing 
problem, refrigeration experts siiggested 
using dry ice, shipping mobile tefrige; 
ation units in cork-lined holds, trying 
half a dozen Rubegoldbergian gadget 
of infinite complexity. When final) 
they hit upon their simple inspi: tion, it 
was based upon the know ledge that fa 
are excellent thermal insulators—and 
Britain needs lard as well as me it 

To test their hunch, the packers built 
at the Union Stock Yards a chamber 
that simulated ship-hold conditions and 
temperatures encountered at sea. They 
lined this with roofing paper, covered 
the floor and walls with 56-Ib. boxes of 
lard frozen below zero, and spread an. 
other paper lining. Inside this space 
they placed layers of boxes of meat 
which had been frozen, box and all, to 
extremely low temperatures. Each layer 
they covered with paper, and repeated 
until there was space for only one more 
layer under the ceiling. Into this space 
went another course of frozen lard 
bricks. 
e@ And It Works—After three weeks in 
side this test compartment, the meats 
emerged frozen as hard as when they 
went in, and the lard in fine shape. So 
the same method was employed for an 
actual shipment. Last week’s announce 
ment told that the first lot, part of a 
mixed cargo of lease-lend goods, had 
reached a United Kingdom port. 

British taste in pork products is for 
mild-cured meats, which are as perish- 
able as so much fresh beef. ‘The test 
shipment consisted of a major tonnage 
of mild-cured ham, bacon, and Wilt 
shire sides. When unloaded, it was 
in perfect condition, was still so cold 
that atmospheric moisture promptly 
frosted it as white as a good mint julep 
@ What It Means—In terms of U.S 
perishable food shipments to Britain, 
this marks the end of any need for sea- 
going refrigerated chambers to handle 
foods that can stand freezing. Al! that 
is necessary is to use lard as insulation, 
pack it very cold as lining for cargo 
holds in any ship at all. The discovery 
is expected to boost tremendoush the 
proteins in British diet, thereby increase 
morale and productivity. After the war, 
it may revolutionize perishable ship 
ments over the world’s trade routes 
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Kept 
sterile 


in 
Patapar 


In many hospitals, where instruments 
and dressings must be sterilized ruth- 
jessly—with live steam and by boiling— 
they wrap them first in Patapar Vege- 
table 


Parchment. After sterilization, the 


Patapar is not opened until actual use 
of the instruments or dressing. 


Ah. rd 


Also, as a substitute for more expensive 
oiled silk, Patapar makes an ideal wet 
dressing wrap. 

An attending surgeon of a hospital 
staff writes concerning Patapar—‘“‘We 
have certainly found it to fulfill a defi- 
nite need in our surgical practice and 


NEW PRODUCTS 


Precision Tool Grinder 


For any given job of machining met- 
als there is “one best tool bit” with 
optimum profile, rake, curvatures, clear- 
ance angles, etc., for high-precision work 
and long tool life between grinds. To 
achieve it has been virtually impossible 
until the development of the Bura-way 
process and the new Bura Precision 
Form Grinder for all types of convex 
single-point cutting tools. With it, the 
grinding of the profile, all variable clear- 
ances, and curvatures can be accom- 


plished in one simple operation to a 
precision of 0.0002 in. The correct rake 
is quickly and accurately ground in an- 


time usually required for less precise 
work. Both process and grinder are de- 


Inc., 230 Park Ave., New York. 


we trust that others will be able to build | 


upon our experience. 

Patapar is not only boil-proof .. . it 
is also grease-resisting, odorless and 
tasteless. These remarkable qualities 
have made it one of the most widely 
used ag toe in many fields. For instance, 
in the food industry it helps vitally to 
conserve the delicate flavor and goodness 
of ‘butter and cheese. Used as a milk 
bottle hood, it shuts out contamination 
and dirt. 

These are just a few hints of the thou- 
sand ways in which Patapar is used 
today. Is there a job it 
can do for you? Write 
us on your business let- 
terhead outlining your 
roblem. We then 

in a position to sug- 
gest the size, weight and 
finish recommended for 
your purpose. 


PATAPAR 


Vegetable Parchment 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
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| Fluorescent Flag 


When all lights are on at a patriotic 
affair, the new 5x7-ft. Fluorescent Flag, 
developed by Conti-Glo Division, Con- 
tinental Lithograph Co., 952 E. 72nd 
St., Cleveland, is simply a magnificent 
satin American flag. When lights are 
dimmed or extinguished, the flag glows 
in the invisible ultra-violet rays of a 
Conti-Glo black light. 


Heating Regulator 


equipped with a Tri-Trol Regulator for 
controlling heating in accordance with 
outdoor temperature, the heating sys- 
tem is operated often enough, and long 
enough each time, to maintain even, 
comfortable indoor temperature. At 
night, the regulator shuts down the sys- 
tem automatically in accordance with 
the weather and opens up again in the 
morning only when the outside tem- 


perature falls below a predetermined 
| point. A new Model 7 Tri-Trol has 


other simple operation. In addition, the | 
machine is equipped with patented | 
means of reproducing the precise form | 
of the one best tool bit on all regrinds, | 
as well as new bits, in a fraction of the | 


velopments of James Donaldson Co., | 


If any multiple occupancy building is . 


What's New? 


To keep pace with industrial America— 
keep pace with plastics! And one of the 
easiest ways to do this is to follow the 
impact of Durez phenolic plastics and 
resins on product development and im- 
provement! Just to give you an idea... 
we show here, three of the seven major 
awards—in which Durez was a vital fac- 
tor—presented at the Sixth Annual Mod- 
ern Plastics Competition! 


THE HIGH IMPACT STRENGTH and dielectric 
strength of a Durez plastic made it first choice 
in the selection of the housing material for the 
1942 Eureka Vacuum Cleaner. 


OF VEGETABLE FIBRES throughout, this Co- 
Ro-Felt sander-machine pad has a rigid hub, 
achieved by bonding the fibres with a Durez 
resin! The flexible outer-part of the pad uti- 
lizes compounded latex. 


ADD A DUREZ RESIN to molded pulp and 
you get “Kys-Ite”...a new structural material 
that has an impact strength of 5 to 7 times that 
of general purpose molding compounds! 


DUREZ PLASTICS & CHEMICALS, INC. 
JIE Walck Rd., North Tonewanda, N. Y. 


\ \ 
r F t &. hemical Inc 


PLASTICS 


THAT FIT THE JOB 


Production * 55 


just been introduced by Marsh Tritrol 
Co., 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, at 
a price low enough to pay its way in 
buildings as small as two-family apart- 
ment houses. 


Cigarette Case 


When the swivel top of the “Veri- 
Nu” Cigarette Case for 20 standard 
smokes is swung back to its full limit, 


it holds the case at a convenient angle 
for desk or table use. Veri-Nu Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Alhambra, Calif., produces 
the case in various color combinations 
of Monsanto Lustron Plastic. 


Drum Opener 


Opening metal drums of chemicals, 
food, what-have-you, in the usual way 
with cold chisel and hammer is a slow, 
laborious job presenting constant dan- 


ger of injury from either the tools them- 
selves or the ragged edges of the opened 
drum. The new Estco Drum Opener 
changes all that. As built by Turner & 
Seymour Mfg. Co., Lawton St., Tor- 
rington, Conn., it cuts and folds back 
a smooth-edged opening in straight- 
chime drums up to 35 in. in height. 
Raise the counterbalanced cutter head 
to the right height; clamp it on; turn 
the cutter’s crank; that’s all. 
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LABOR & MANAGEMENT 


Phone Settlement 


Long Lines strike averted 
when John Steelman moves in 
and obtains compromise. Joint 
adjustment board to be set up. 


For more than a month, three 
troubled labor situations have bedev- 
iled the business outlook and have kept 
defense administrators in a state of jit- 
ters. They threatened fuel production 
(page 14), steam transportation (page 
7), and telephone communications. 

Over last week-end, the first one of 
them to be definitely settled removed 
the possibility of a strike on the long- 
distance service of American Telephone 
and Telegraph Co. and its Bell Co. sub- 
sidiaries. 

@ History of the Case—Disputing with 
the company over wages and regional 


If events in the captive-coal-mine 
strike hadn’t moved as they did, this 
picture of Philip Murray, re-elected 


pay differentials for some |‘ 
ployees was the Federation 
Lines Telephone Workers, 

the National Federation of | 
Workers, the country’s lars 
pendent union. More than a 
at the request of Long Lines, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics un: 
nationwide study of regional | 
entials and the interpretztio: 
study has been the subject « 
dispute (BW—Oct.18'41,p54) 

Long Lines, as an independent , 
with a modest treasury, was a 
gaining disadvantage. Few 
representatives or government 
took its early strike threats 
but Long Lines really meant busin 
last week when it announced that 
strike would go into effect within a fort 
night. 

That it was finally taken serious 
after a run-around which had put « 
ond-team government conciliators jp 
charge of its case and which had px 


president of the C.I.0., might never 
have been taken. It might have been 
John L. Lewis instead (page 14). 
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The Modern 


you and your fellow executives wish to hold a conference without 
y one man leaving his desk—or talk with subordinates in your 
ganization—then you need Teletalk. For Teletalk is the round 

ble of modern business. 

ow, when speed, time and step-saving, and the conservation of 
ployees’ energy are important—Teletalk is an important piece of 
iness equipment. 

onsider the features of the model illustrated. You need only 
p the key of the station you wish to call. The conversation is 
ivate, fast, clear. To talk with more than one person—trip the 
y of each station. A conference can be held without anyone 
ving his desk 

the station you call is talking, a signal light indicates the station 
busy. If you wish to receive messages privately, listen over the 
phone receiver. If you wish to 

k with a noisy department, you Speeds Things Up... 

‘ — the volume by pressing Everywhere! 

D operation of a talk-listen switch is 

cessary. The microphone is sepa- 

tefrom the speaker. Tripping akey 


Round Table 


completes the circuit. If you are called, in your absence, a Teletalk 
model with an annunciator feature will so indicate. 


To extend Teletalk throughout your office and plant, speakers may 
be placed at strategic points for paging, transmission of signals, or 
for one way conversation only. Teletalk models of smaller capacities 
and lower cost can be connected in one system. 


Teletalk gives you the most in intercommunication. It transmits the 
human voice with true tone fidelity. It is beautifully designed, the 
cabinet of the model shown is of burl walnut. 


Teletalk is not expensive. It is easy and inexpensive to install. Its 
upkeep is virtually nothing. Consult your classified telephone di- 
rectory for the name of the Teletalk distributor or dealer nearest 
you, or write for detailed information. We will gladly have 
your requirements surveyed and make recommen- 
dations accordingly. 
Licensed under U.S. Patents of Western Electric Company, Incor 
porated, and American Telephone and Telegraph Company. 
WEBSTER ELECTRIC COMPANY, Racine, Wisconsin, 
U.S.A. Established 1909. Export Department: 100 Varick 
St., N. ¥. C. Cable Address: “ARLAB” New York City 


“Where Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation” 
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WHAT THE LABOR BALANCE SHEET SHOWS 


Figures Behind the Man-Power Problem 


1. THE WORKER'S BUYING POWER 


The precipitate and unchecked rise 
in the cost of living makes other 
changes in Business Week's quarterly 
eee of labor statistics seem 
1umdrum by comparison. From 
100.8 on Jan. 15—just eight-tenths of 
a point above the 1935-39 base aver- 
age, the cost of living index shot up 
4.5 points in six months so that on 
July 15 it stood at 105.3 (BW—Aug. 
30'41,p44). Since then the momen- 
tum has increased, for an almost 
equally large = points—was 
hung up in half the time—three 
months instead of six. On Oct. 15 
the index stood at 109.4. 

@ The Worker's Buying Power—The 
national average of hourly earnings, 
which flattened out in August be- 
cause employment was expanded in 
the lower-paid textile and food indus- 
tries (BW—Nov.1'41,p13), resumed 
its climb in September. However, 
the real-wage figure, which is ob- 
tained by dividing the average hourly 
earnings by the cost of living and 
which consequently represents the 
average purchasing power earned by 
an average hour of work, declined 
again in September for the second 
consecutive month. In short, the in- 
crease in the cost of living is wiping 
out recent gains in hourly earnings. 
Hours worked per week hold rela- 
tively constant; what slight declines 
are shown suggest that multiple-shift, 
around-the-clock operation in big de- 
fense plants is paring down the 
amount of overtime worked by indi- 
vidual employees. 

e The Strike Picture—Every odd 
year, in recent records, is a big strike 
year. ‘The year now closing is one 
of the biggest. Latest official figures 
available (September) do not yet re- 
flect the recent turmoil on the labor 
front. Currently, with the coal 
miners back at work (page 14), fewer 
men are involved in fewer strikes 
than at any time since the inaugura- 
tion of the defense program. But, 
unless effective legislation is enacted, 
union drives for the closed shop in in- 
dustries like steel and aircraft promise 
to make 1942 a big strike year. 

@ The Labor Market—Both the num- 
ber of men who are employed in fac- 
tories and the number who quit their 
jobs were at all-time highs in Septem- 
ber. But because the chart is ad- 
justed for seasonal changes, it fails to 
show up in the curves. Summer em- 
ployment was so high that the usual 
autumn upturn was smaller, percent- 
age-wise, than usual. 
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HE IS ONE OF THE MILLION MEN ILL AND ABSENT EVERY DAY 


—who cost your business a week’s production a year 
—who cost America the time to build 15,000 bombers 


You can expect every employee to average 
one week's absence a year. This startling figure is 
based on a report published by the United States 
Public Health Service. 

Over 50% of this lost time is due to colds and 
their complications, it has been estimated. Com- 
mon communicable illness is a heavy load on 
American industry ...a drag on vital defense 
production. 

A sound health program can do much to reduce 
absence in industry. Among companies which 
established health programs, 92% reported fewer 
absences in the Industrial Health Practices survey 
of the National Association of Manufacturers. 

Essential in any health program is the provision 


STAY TOUGH 
WHEN WET 
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of individual towels, soap and hot water. Personal 
cleanliness is an effective weapon against the 
spread of communicable illness. 

1941 sales increases show that over 50% more 
workers are now provided with individual, cloth- 
like ‘“‘Soft-Tuff” ScotTissue Towels. When wet, 
these improved towels have 10 times greater rub 
strength than previous ScotTissue Towels. One 
“Soft-Tuff” towel does a complete drying job, 
brings worth-while economies. 

* * * 
For expert help in improving washroom hygiene, 
comfort and efficiency, call on the Scott Washroom 
Advisory Service. 


Copr., 1941, Scott Paper Co., Chester, Pa. Trade Marks ‘‘ScotTissue,’’ ‘‘Soft-Tuff’’ Reg. 
U.S. Pat. Off. Trade Mark ‘‘ Washroom Advisory Service’’ registration app. for. 


INDIVIDUAL... 
SANITARY 


Prepare to 


this direct 
practical way 


These books give you the confidence of 
thorough familiarity with actual C.P.A, 
problems and questions. Here are 236 
Accounting Problems, 254 questions on 
Accounting Theory, 174 queries on Au- 
diting Theory and Procedure—with Solu- 
tions to the Problems, carefully worked 
out in accordance with accepted princi- 
ples and practice. 


pass C.P.A. Examinations 


C.P.A. PROBLEMS and 
SOLUTIONS to C.P.A. PROBLEMS 


By Jacos B. Taytor, C.P.A. 
and HerMan C. Miter, C.P.A. 


Professors of Accounting 

Ohio State University 
NL¥ actual problems from recent C.P.A. 
examinations throughout the country have 
skilfully selected to show the types and 
character of problems you may expect to meet. 
These problems represent a wide range of recent 
examinations both from states cooperating with 
the A.1.A. and from those which do not 


O 


been 


Wide Range of Accounting Subjects 


First the authors submit problems requiring 
the computations involving financial and operat- 
ing statements, their preparation, revision, and 
Then problems in various types of 
individual proprietorship, partner- 
including questions in divi- 
change in interest, liquidation, 
and so on, and in mergers 
Special problems concerned 
with cost accounting, valuation of fixed assets, 
and special relationships of fiduciaries, banks, 
brokers, real estate, insurance, and other angles 
are next presented. Problems requiring income 
tax calculations are in each instance placed ac- 
cording to the major accounting principles in- 
volved. 


analysis 
organization 
ship, 
sion of 
sale, 
and consolidations 


corporation 
prohts, 
refinancing, 


Worked Out, Detailed Solutions 


Then, in the self-same order and arrangement, 
the authors place right before you detailed so- 


REVISED 2nd EDITION 


READY 


i] edition 
¢ of Soluti, 
rooted 2nd eaitiee 
. ——~NeC 
; representative of renee a 


latest Practice recent ey. 


lutions—carefully worked out in accordance with 
sound accounting theory and accepted practice— 
to each of the problems propounded. Every- 
thing essential to a clear understanding of the 
fundamental principles and procedure involved 
in each case has been included. Frankly, every- 
one who is facing the probing fingers of a 
C.P.A. examination will do so with far more 
confidence and greater assurance of success if 
he has fortified himself with the tested aid and 
guidance of this comprehensive unit. 


@4 recent C.P.A. examinations are repro- 
duced in full to give you a practical oppor- 
tunity to test both your knowledge and your 
speed in completing a typical examination 
within the time limitations prescribed. 


@ Recommended for pre-examination study, 
training juniors, or comprehensive review for 
anyone, 


co 
2 BIG VOLUMES 


1221 pages, 6 x 9 
per set, $10.09 


EASY PAYMENTS 


Examine books on approval; 
pay $1.00 in 10 days and 
3.00 monthly for 3 months 
if you keep them. 


I will send $1.00, 


Address 


City and State 


(Books 


\. 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y¥. C. 


Send me Taylor and Miller’s C.P.A. Problems and Solutions to C.P.A. 
Problems, 2 vols., for 10 days’ examination on approval. 


months, or return books postpaid. (Postage paid on orders accompanied 
by remittance of first installment.) 


sent on approval in U. 8S. and Canada only) 


YY 


In 10 days 
plus few cents postage, and $3.00 monthly for 3 


BW-11-29-41 
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| vented its certification to th 
| Defense Mediation Board, b 
dent when no less a troub 
than John R. Steelman, dire. 

U.S. Conciliation Service, 

New York last Sunday. Fin 

ences had been getting now 
| @ Wage Increase—Steelman, 
| the photo finishes for whi 
| famous, jockeyed the confer 
| compromise. The settlement 
an immediate wage increase 
employees, which will add $ 
a year to payrolls. The qi 
wage differentials was handle: through 
a joint union-company agrecinent 
accept an adjustment board, on whic, 
both will have representation ang 
which will arbitrate whatever issues » 
main unsettled. The board will be pr 
sided over by an official of the ( ‘oncili. 
tion Service. 

The bulk of the wage increases 
granted under the agreement will \ 
retroactive to Oct. 19, except in Ney 
York State and the Rocky Mountaiy 
region, where they will apph retr 
actively to Aug. 31. The agreement 
which will last a year, also provides fo; 
vacations with pay up to three weeks, 
depending on length of service; sever. 
ance pay; and arbitration of discharges, 
demotions, and other grievances. It al; 
permits the reopening of wage sched. 
ules six months after it goes into effect 
for such readjustments as may be just 
fied by fluctuations in the cost of living 


Trained by TVA 


Sharecropper to journey: 
man machinist is story in short 
of the TVA’s extensive on-the- 
job apprentice program. 
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A long-range planning policy, begun 
five years ago, to build up a pool of 
skilled craftsmen for industrial produc. 
tion was outlined for the first time this 
week by the ‘Tennessee Valley Adminis 
tration and the TVA Trades and Labo: 
Council, an association of unions affil:- 
ated with the American Federation of 
Labor. Specific event moving ‘TVA to 
put its apprenticeship program in the 
spotlight was the award of its 200th 
skilled-craftsman certificate. It went to 
John Crosby, a former sharecroppet. 
| Five years ago, Crosby accepted employ: 
ment at Chickamauga Dam, near Chiat: 
tanooga, as an outside machinist’s helpe: 
at 60¢ an hour; today he is at work 2 
Cherokee Dam near Jefferson City, 
| Tenn., as an outside journeyman més 
| chinist at $1.25 an hour. 
| e How It Works—Altogether, under the 
training program, a total of 284 mor 
apprentices (one man out of every -! 
employed by TVA in such trades) are 
learning on the job to be skilled clec 
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TVA apprenticeship program, was a 


he’s a machinist working (for $1.25 an 
hour) on Cherokee Dam. 


sharecropper five years ago. Today | 


John Crosby, 200th graduate of the | 


tricians, ironworkers, carpenters, line- | 


men, bricklayers, painters, steamfitters, 
and machinists. 

The apprenticeship plan for machin- 
ists as agreed upon by TVA and the 
l'rades and Labor Council is a 54-month 
(9,000 hours) training program divided 
into four periods—each more difficult 
until, on completion of training, the 
apprentice has become experienced in 
all types of work. For example, one of 
the four major phases of Crosby’s train- 
ing was machine-shop work. All told, 
he worked 510 hours on lathe operation; 
394 on the drill press; 432 on grinders; 
193 on learning reaming, sawing, tap- 
ping, — metal, using © page seg 
tools, fitting, keying, a ling, chip- 
ping, measuring, and finishing and fit- 
ting bearings. 
¢ Required Schoolwork—In addition to 
leaning by actually doing the job, 
Crosby was required to take 144 hours 
a year of related technical instruction at 
Chattanooga Vocational High School. 
To round out his course, he worked at 
Chickamauga, Kentucky, and Cherokee 
Dams and completed his 9,000 hours by 
repairing trucks, tractors, and other 
machines at the Cherokee Dam garage. 

Proud of the program, TVA and 
lrades and Labor Council men point 
to two factors for its apparent success: 
Because TVA is a comprehensive, long- 
term project—the only one of its kind in 
this country—apprentices (1) can be 
transferred from job to job within the 
area, thus getting all-around training, 
and (2) can be kept at heavy construc- 
ton work long enough to train them 
thoroughly as journeymen. 
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Lifting 


AND 
iS ALL OF 


LIFTING 


IN THE WORDS 
IN RANGES FROM 500 LBS. TO 450 TONS 


Shaw-Box cranes are lifting a huge share of the materials 


“SHAW-BOX CRANES" 


and equipment and effectively speeding up all-out defense 
production. Speed in handling, convenience, dependability 
and economy are a few of the basic reasons for specifying 
“SHAW-BOX” cranes. 


Reliable, low cost crane service depends upon modern de- 
sign and proved special features that are only evolved out of 
the experiences of years. 


Send for catalog with 
complete information. 
illustrations, dimen- 
sions and _ specifica- 
tions. Make us prove 
economy of installation 
by allowing us to 
quote on your crane re- 
quirements. SHAW-BOX 
CRANES themselves 
will prove their low 
operating cost and 
speedy, adaptable 
service. 


You do not pay extra for these modern features which 
are found only in SHAW-BOX CRANES. That's why, 
for the work they do, they are the least expensive to buy 


and use. 


SHAW-BOX CRAN 


—w 6 6SlUK COG 


a €6N 


E & HOIST DIVISION 
OvF 
MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
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your cdlaKos 
future? 
A lot depends how well 
you solve customer- 
relations problems 


Many company heads are using advertis- 
ing today to transmit helpful suggestions 
to customers and prospects, quickly, accu- 
rately, and economically. And here’s the 
wonderful thing about that. Useful adver- 
tising, designed to help work out some 
current customer-relations problem, auto- 
matically builds a sound foundation for 
future business. 

What do you know that will help? 
Your company probably possesses a lot of 
useful information that could help your 
trade solve some of its new problems. But 
before you can pass along specific and 
useful suggestions someone will have to 
visit with your customers to find out what 
hurts the most. 

Here are some things business paper 
readers have said about making advertis- 
ing useful today: 

Zea “If a manufacturer can’t replenish 
our stock, the least he can do is tell us why, 
what he plans to do about it, and what we can 
tell consumers in the meantime.” 

R ae The next best thing 
to gelling new machines is getting ideas for 
short-cuts, speed-ups, and ways to increase 
capacity and efficiency of old equipment.” 

A ae “When a manufacturer has to 

simplify his line by cutting out the lowest- 
priced group, we want to know all of the 
reasons why the higher-priced line is worth 
the difference.” 
And so it goes. Those typical pleas from 
business paper readers indicate what your 
advertising people might find out when 
they visit customers. 

“How to Find Out What To Say In Your 
Business Paper Advertising Today” 
That is the title of a new A.B.P. booklet 
which will describe how advertising is 
being used to solve current problems and 
expand future markets. Return the cou- 
pon, and you'll get one as soon as it is off 
the press. In the meantime, make sure 
you have competent advertising help; pro- 
vide adequate funds to achieve sound 
advertising objectives; and, above all, 
give your advertising people encourage- 
ment, help, and responsibility. Together, 
you can do plenty, right now, about your 

company’s future. 
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PENDING STRIKE PROBLEMS 


As the C.1.0. marked time this week, 
working out its post-Mediation Board 
strategy (page 14), A.F.L. groups made 
what little strike news there was. Fore- 
most in size and importance was the jur- 
isdictional dispute in St. Louis between 
the machinists and other A.F.L. metal 
trade craft unions. By midweek the Mc- 
Donnell Aircraft Corp. plant with its 
$4,500,000 in defense orders was closed 
down, and production at the local Cur- 
tiss-Wright factory was curtailed as a 
result a the dispute. The machinists’ 
general strike arises from a jurisdictional 
squabble with the Hoisting Engineers 
Union over the right to bargain for 24 
men in a TNT plant garage. According 
to OPM conciliators on the scene, it will 
tie up close to a billion dollars of de- 
fense work in the St. Louis area if it is 
not quickly settled. 

Meanwhile another jurisdictional 
fight, involving the independent weld- 
ers organization on the West Coast 
(BW—Nov.15’41,p69) and A.F.L. metal 
craft unions broke out afresh, despite 
last week’s truce. Some 4,000 of the in- 
dependently organized welders took a 
strike vote on Wednesday in an attempt 
to win recognition from the San Fran- 
cisco Bay Area shipyards. Their action 
followed what they called “the break- 
down of conferences in Washington” 
which had been called by OPM’s Labor 
Division in order to work out a solution 
of the welder’s demands for autonomy 
in the A.F.L. 


FREE JOB AGENCY 


Swamped by 300 applicants for em- 
ployment in -neighboring factories and 
by requests from manufacturers for 
more than 300 workers, Albert J. Howe, 
an insurance agent of Chicago’s South- 
west side, last week had to holler for 
help with the free employment agency 
he’s been running for the last six 
months. He hotfooted to the firms who 
have been getting his fee-less clients, 
ended up at a luncheon of personnel 
directors who enthusiastically agreed to 
put up the money for running expenses: 

Howe’s bureau got its start when the 
local American Legion post nominated 


| him to help eight unemployed veterans 
| find work. When he called on person- 


nel men, their response was, “If they're 


_ able-bodied send them around. If they 
_ have any kids, we can use them too.” 


That was too good an opportunity to 


pass up for a man looking for life 


insurance sales prospects. 


e Too Big for Howe—At first, he inter- 


viewed jobseekers at home, but after one 
eng: | when 154 applicants overran 
his cellar, he obtained the free use of 


| a vacant store from the State Bank of 
_ Clearing. 


Because they need more and more 
employees the firms represented at the 


luncheon voted to take over t 
operating Howe’s service. C 

figure the agency can be ru: 

a month and believe it can 

350 to 500 workers. Costs y 

rated among members accor 
number of employees each h 

there are 21,000 employees in « \¢ Cjc:, 
ing District alone, and a tw oth. 
plants are represented, the li: K 
tor should be applicants rat 
jobs available. 


C1.O. LOSES FORE RIVER 


C.1.O. received its third sctback jp 
New England shipyards when i: lost the 
NLRB election at the Fore River yard 
of Bethlehem Steel on Nov. 19 jy 
Quincy, Mass. Out of 14,334 eligible 
workers, 8,991 voted for the Independ 
ent Union of Fore River Workers, an¢ 
3,564 voted for C.1.0.’s Industrial 
Union of Marine and Shipbuilding 
Workers of America. 

Gavin McPherson, national represen 
tative for C.I.O. in the Fore River cay 
paign, hitched up his belt after th 
tallies were counted and announced that 
his organizers would continue to try to 
“educate” the shipyard workers and 
would prepare for another NLRB elec. 
tion, allowed by law, next Novembe 
The independents’ attorney, Robert 
Zottoli, went into conference with the 
management for a contract. 

The employees of Bath Iron Works 
in Maine and the Electric Boat Co 
in Groton, Conn., had previously te 


jected the C.I.O. in NLRB elections. 


LUMBER ANTITRUST CASE 


The Antitrust Division last week 
began trying to prove in federal court 
at San Francisco that 8 A.F.L. carpen- 
ter unions, 1] woodworking firms, and 
20 individuals have plotted to fix prices 
and ban competition in the city in 
violation of the Sherman Act. 

The original indictments, issued in 
June, 1940, charged that in return for 
wage concessions, unions agreed with 
mill operators in 1936 that their mem 
bers would refuse to work with mate 
rials produced under lower wage scales, 
thus excluding Oregon and Washing 
ton lumber. 

Two San Francisco lumber dealer 
testified last week that they were forced 
to have patterned lumber originating in 
the Pacific Northwest ““remilled” by 
San Francisco lumber mills, that the 
process consisted of stamping lumber 
with the label of the A.F.L. carpenter 
union at a cost of from $1.75 to $5 pe! 
1,000 b. ft. Each dealer testified he had 
been visited by a union representative 
and told that the shipment wouldn't be 
handled by union men unless it was “Te 
milled.” 

Defendants have not yet had an 
opportunity to answer the charges. 
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FINANCE 


Fewer New Loans 


Banks wonder if defense 
boom in borrowing now is top- 
ping off. Curb on non-essential 
lending expected. 


The whirlwind advance in banks’ 
joans to business, now nearly a year 
and a half old, seems to be losing a bit 
of its zip. There are some observers, | 
indeed, who would not be surprised to | 
see the curve of commercial-loan volume | 
top off shortly. 

For more than a year the total loans 

of weekly reporting members of the 
Federal Reserve in 101 cities went up 
every week with but one exception. In 
three of the last six weeks, however, 
there have been declines. It is this in- | 
terruption of the unprecedentedly steady 
upward trend that has set the boys to 
talking. 
e Effect of Defense—One satisfaction 
for the bankers, if the trend is to be 
arrested even temporarily, is that loans 
have at least risen to a very tidy level. 
From just under four billions at the out- 
break of the war, the loans of the weekly 
reporting member banks have soared to 
above $6,630,000,000. Substantially 
more than half the total gain has been 
chalked up this year, which gives some 
idea of the effect the defense boom 
has had on demand for bank accommo- 
dations. 

A survey recently concluded by the 
American Bankers Association casts fur- 
ther light on that same point. For 376 
banks in 146 cities submitting data, | 
there was a rise in loans identifiably for | 
defense of $460,000,000 in the third 
quarter. ‘That brought total defense 
loans on their books up to $1,765,000,- 
000 on Sept. 30. | 

| 


¢ Average Loan Is Large—Most of this | 
business was acquired in pretty hand- 
some pieces, too, which makes it just | 
that much more profitable. The total | 
is divided between 9,046 borrowers, 
which brings the average size of the 
loans up almost to $200,000. Classified 
as to purpose, $767,771,091 of the com- 
mitments were for production and an 
additional $364,659,474 was for work- 
ing capital. Construction and plant 
facilities accounted for $633,153,609. 
Growth of loans is bound to be re- 
tarded somewhat from here in by 
ieduced production in many civilian 
industries which have been extremely 
active until very recently. Not only will 
there be less need for the manufacturers 


to borrow but there also will be less 
goods available on instalment loans for 
consumers as well. Moreover, the Fed- 
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WHERE FIRE DIES 


- «+a few seconds 
after it’s born... 


From LUX Shielded Nozzles a blast of carbon dioxide snow-and-gas is auto- 
matically released the instant that fire is detected. 


The blanket of LUX snow-and-gas spreads through the whole room. In a few 
seconds more the entire space—floor to ceiling—will be filled. Fire will be choked. 


OES your plant have storage rooms 
filled with inflammables? Do your 
processes involve flammable liquids in 
tanks or kettles? What about dip-tanks, 
drying ovens? 

These are the hazards that call for 
built-in fire protection . . .a LUX fixed- 
system installation. This is engineered 
fire protection, built to carefully 
studied specifications. 

Kidde engineers specify the volume 


of LUX carbon dioxide gas required 
for fire control. Their blueprints show 
if control should be automatic or man- 
ual, or a combination of both methods; 
they indicate spacing and location of 
nozzles, placement of LUX storage 
cylinders. 

LUX built-in systems give accurate 
answers to fire protection problems. 
They are tailor-made to control diffi- 
cult fires, to guard dangerous hazards. 


LUX carbon dioxide gas is one of the 
fastest known extinguishing agents. 


LUX extinguishers are effective on both 
electrical and flammable liquid fires. 


3 LUX gas is clean, non-damaging, non- 
contaminating, non-toxic. 


Here are the PLUS values in fire-fighting 


4 45,000% expansion drives LUX gas 
throughout fire area, despite obstructions. 

5 Annual recharging is not necessary with 
LUX. Simply weigh periodically. 


6 LUX service depots are maintained in 
principal cities. 


NG) Walter Kidde & Company 


SNUFFS 


Incorporated 
1125 West Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 
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Stocks to Buy for 
EXTRA DIVIDENDS! 


Large Year-End Payments 
Likely on 29 Favored Issues 


SPECIAL dividend forecast just 

issued by UNITED Service re- 
veals 29 companies in a position to 
make large extra dividend payments 
this year-end 


Many companies now make a prac 
tice of withholding a considerable part 
of their earnings available for dividends 
until tax liability can be determined— 
and then pay a substantial extra. Thus 
Allied Chemical pays $4.50 regularly 
and a year-end extra of $3.50 per share. 


Get This List Free! 


To obtain this special forecast listing 
of 29 active stocks in line for large 
payments, and the amount expected on 
each — 

Send for Bulletin BK-79 FREE! 
(No salesman will call) 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. ~ e Boston , Mass. 


Today's program for 
production demands 
extreme mobility. 
Years ago Service 
designers staked first 
claim on the heavy 
duty field, “Service” 
today is a symbol for 
greatest ease and s 
regardless of load. The 
Forge Weld Caster, stand- 
ard on many company’s 
trucks as well as Service 
hauling units of many 
types, is drop-forged 
SAE 1045 steel, practi- 
cally unbreakable. See 
that full specifications 
reach the right desk in 
your plant. 


SERVICE CASTER & TRUCK CO. 
630 N, Brownswood Avenue, Albion, Mich. 


Eastern Factory: 420 Somerville Ave., Somerville a)- 


Mass. Toronto, Canada: United Steel Corporation, 
SC&T Co, Division. 
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THE MARKETS 


Most stock prices this week continued 
to hover just slightly above the year’s 
lows. Volume remained relatively high— 
averaging around 750,000 shares a day 
traded on the New York Stock Exchange. 
Sellers disposed of their equities, in part 
because of growing fears that labor diffi- 
culties may become so serious that gov- 
ernment operation of many forms of 
business will become inevitable. Buyers 
purchased in anticipation of liberal par- 
ticipation in improved earnings. 
© Rail Strike Fears—As the Dec. 6 rail- 
road strike deadline nears, management 
and the unions continue to seek a form- 
ula for keeping the wheels rolling for 
defense (page 16). Railroad management 
had accepted a compromise plan sug- 
gested by the President’s Fact Finding 
Board—a plan which would add about 

270,000,000 a year to the carriers’ pay- 
rolls. But operating unions, which had 
demanded 30% raises, refused to accept 
74%. Instead, union leaders now clamor 
for government control and operation— 
perhaps even ownership—of the nation’s 
railroads. And if this were to come— 
even temporarily—railroad management 
fears that the properties might not be 
returned in acceptable condition, that 
debt-retirement might be deferred, and 
that resumption of dividends on equities 
now without disbursements (but with 
large earnings) would be delayed. 

@ New Demands—Carrier management 
fears also that—regardless of the increases 
granted now—there will be further and 
higher demands in the near future. That 
opinion was strengthened Tuesday as the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen de- 
manded changes in operating rules which 
would cost the railroads approximately 
$348,000,000 a year in addition to the 
previous demands. These unions now 
want (1) two weeks’ vacations with pay 
(2) expense money for trainmen for time 
spent away from home terminals, (3) 
limiting freight trains to 70 cars and pas- 
senger trains to 14 cars, (4) overtime at 
punitive rates, and (5) a revision of the 
“held-away-from-home”’ terminal rule. 


The captive-coal-mine arbitratio 
(page 14) convened Wednesday 
out a settlement of the contract 
between eight steel companies a 
United Mine Workers of 
(C.1.0.). Although the ending 
strike eased tension, labor dispu: 
volving West Coast welders, \M 
truckers, and St. Louis machinist 
62) continued to plague defense o: 
@ Test for Market—Despite thes: 
bles, and in the face of new lows 
year made by from one to three 
stock issues a day, the industrial 
averages have been stubbornly resis 
break-through of the lows establish: 
May. Followers of the chart theor 
been observing the repeated tests of t 
market bogey with great interest bx 
it’s around present prices that thc 
list will have to decide whether ther 
going to be any recognition of cu 
earnings or whether prices are t 
continually depressed by the uncertai 
ties of these troubled times. 
Yields—to the discomfiture of the pes 
simists—are at the highest level since 
1934. Previous peak was in 1932, and 
investors, looking at today’s “bargains,” 
wish they could believe there was to be 
an upswing, much as the one which be 
gan in that year. Some stocks still are 
being bought for inflation hedges, al- 
though equities have been losing some 
of their past popularity for that purpose. 


Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Stocks Week Ago Ago = Ago 
Industrial .. 93.6 92.7 96.1 104.9 
Railroad .. 27.8 27.5 28.5 29.8 
Utility .. 37.6 37.4 41.0 55.3 
Bonds 
Industrial .. 106.2 *105.9 105.3 102.9 
Railroad ... 84.6 83.9 85.3 86.8 
Utility .... 107.6 *107.5 107.4 105.8 
U. S. Govt. 112.4 112.2 112.8 111.2 
*Revised. 


Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. except for 
government bonds which are from the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 


COMMON STOCKS —A WEEKLY RECORD 
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eral Reserve's rules governing instal- 
ments are already curtailing volume of 


jans to the instalment companies are 
due to recede. 


| 


consumer credit somewhat, and banks’ | 


e Federal Restraint—On top of this, | 


there is the full expectation that the 
lreasury and the Federal Reserve will 
insist that banks become increasing]\ 
careful about extending loans to any but 
defense industries. ‘This idea was advo- 
cated by Secretary Morgenthau before 
the American Bankers’ Association con- 
vention in Chicago last month. 


AIRCRAFT MERGER 


Vultee Aircraft, Inc., this week moved 
to round out its line of ships and to 
increase greatly its manufacturing capac- 
ity. The step involved acquisition of 
working control of Consolidated Air- 
craft Corp. by purchase of about a third 
of the stock from Consolidated’s presi- 
dent, Major Reuben H. Fleet, and mem- 
bers of his family. 

Most of Vultee’s facilities at present 
are devoted to manufacturing of single- 
cngine planes, principally dive bombers 
and training ships. Consolidated, on 
the other hand, is one of the largest 
manufacturers of long-range bombers. 
Between the two concerns, they have 
approximately a billion dollars worth 
of defense business. 

Purchase of the Fleet stock will in- 


volve about $10,000,000 and, if the | 


physical merger is ultimately approved 
by stockholders of the companies, the 
price to be paid for Consolidated would 
be more than $25,000,000 at present 
market value of its stock. 


COMMODITIES 


Sugar Pressure 


Gap between world price 
and OPA ceiling creates puzzle 
for Washington and makes how! 
from U.S. growers inevitable. 

The “world price” for sugar this week 
bounded to $2.75 a cwt. (before reacting 


on profit-taking) to set the highest mark 
since the speculative boom just after 


war broke out in 1939. If you add on | 
shipping costs (40¢ for the haul from | 


Havana to New York, for example) and 
the full duty of $1.874 a cwt., this 
“world” sugar at its high was command- 
ing a shade over $5 laid down in New 
York—and the domestic price for raw 
sugar is checked at $3.50 by a ceiling 
- of the Office of Price Administra- 
1on 

Thus the people who ordinarily im- 
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Tough. Problem + Stainkess Steet = Product Improvement 


Day and night, the whole win- 
ter long, in thousands of homes 
like yours, a Stainless Steel 
worm steadily feeds coal into 
automatic stokers. 


It’s a grueling endurance test 
that calls for lasting resistance 
to wear, heat and corrosion—a 
made-to-order job for Carpenter 
Stainless Steel. Yes, not long 
ago, stoker worms rated as 
first class headaches. But now, 
thanks to Stainless Steel, they 
can be installed and forgotten. 


The same dependable, unfailing 
performance of many useful 
products in your office, home or 


SAME WORM TURNS 


TO BATTLE 
OLD MAN WINTER 


Ma lk aa 


= 
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= 
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shop can frequently be traced 
to this Stainless Steel, used for 
some vital part...used because 
of Carpenter’s pioneering in 
making Stainless more ductile 
and easier-to-machine, less 
costly to fabricate. 


Right now, Carpenter Stainless 
Steels are in the front line of 
defense. When the nation’s 
goal has been attained, indus- 
try will continue to look to 
Carpenter for Stainless Steels 
that fabricate more easily and 
add sales appeal more econom- 
ically. Meanwhile, as always, 
consider us your headquarters 
for Stainless Steel information. 


THE CARPENTER STEEL COMPANY, READING, PA. 


arpenter 3 


STAINLESS STEELS 


BRANCHES AT Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Hartford, J *"** Apes: 
St. Louis, Indianapolis, New Y ork, Philadelphia 
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| | port sugar for the United States market Cuba is forced to pay $1.5() 4) N 
DIVIDEND ON } can’t offer prices anywhere near going stead of 90¢ upon suspensio: 


COMMON STOCK quotations, and the price administrator, good-neighbor policy couldn ite 


Leon Henderson, shows no inclination nance the higher impost. 
The directors of Philco Corporation to tilt his price lid. And the spread be- 
antes ge wh pe ~ aes tween the world price and the New . . | 
on tee. ah athens Se + ox York market has narrowed from $2.20 Vanishing Lead ? 
of record on Nov. 28th, 1941. This a cwt. at the beginning of 1941 to . z 
ra bend pony ae aim — substantially less than $1.0 Domestic output could be Bt 
@ Cuba’s 1942 Crop—Helping in a big. db . b 
PHILCO way to push prices up are the current ‘!ereasecd Dy price boost; but 
| conferences m Washington looking n f ser j e@ 

cor PORA TtOn toward purchase of Cuba’ entire 1942 . ‘ ee scramble “§ for oseen, ” 
AUTO RADIOS + TUBES + REFRIGERATORS crop or perhaps 4,000,000 tons by the an imports are uninterrupted, Hi 
ate consimiowens + sarrenies governments of Britain and the United | 
States. These negotiations, according to The supply of domestic refined |eag 
the best information, very definitely are in the United States on Oct. 3) fell ¢ 
going forward with talk of prices which 10,735 tons, enough for about four day, * 
are higher than the domestic ceiling needs at the current consumption rate ni 
level of $3.50. of around 80,000 tons a month. Stock hed 
The Cuban delegation, which plans of domestic refined lead were 41, mg 
to return to Havana with a report in — tons last year-end and 13,148 tons on 
| the next week or 10 days, is understood Sept. 30. ay 
to be seeking a price of better than $4 Domestic refinery production of lead 
+ a cwt. laid down in New York. They at 41,127 tons in October, is down to TI 
also are plugging for the long-pending a new low since April, 1940. But al! 
change in Cuba’s preferential tariff treat- this doesn’t take into account the lead 


fh: 74 ad ment from the existing 90¢ to 75¢ a imported, which totaled 38,572 tons in 
cwt. , About 70% of the ship 


September. 


| Suppose the deal were to be con- ments were from Canada and Mexico. 7 

~”*POMICE DFARS cluded at $4 and the tariff,were to be spots relatively unaffected by shipping = 
cut. Adding freight to the 75¢ tariff, it shortages. We import about 40% of we. 

G, , * would cost the Cubans $1.15 a cwt. to our current needs. Purchaser is Metals oct 
Royal iridlonas Gat lay the sugar down in New York. On Reserve Co., which pays 33¢ a pound ail 

| such a basis, the government would be Metals Reserve pays the freight and the e 

paying $3.85 against pegged prices of duty of 24¢, and sells at the unofficial Jy. ia 
Eye-tempting and lusciously delicious— | $3.50 in this country, and then there pegged price of 5.85¢. al 
a would come a howl from the congress- @ More Could Be Had— If the Office of , 
valley in Oregon’s famous Medford district, men 4g er, the beet and cane Price Administration were to raise the 
will surprise and delight your friends. states. Not only would they find fault price, production could profitably be 


Pinnacle du Comice are specially selected with the payment of a premium to increased. And consumption is ex 
for size and quality—their blushing, golden | offshore producers, but they would de- pected to decline, rather than rise, as 
beauty and delicate flavor make them the § yyand that domestic growers get the consumers complete the hurried scram 


gift supreme. ; : “Ade ’ Pee nut 
For personal friends, busi tates — customary margin over world prices al- ble for inventories upon which the we 
anyone you wish to favor with an unusual | owed them by the tariff. have been engaging and as the Office M.,) 


gift — give du COMICE PEARS this year. @ On Legislative Front—The jealous eye of Production Management further hat 
A Gift of the West for friends in the East. | that sugar-state Congressmen keep on limits employment of the metal and its How 
For the Boy In Service _ the situation is indicated by the provi- products. ’ me 
—a truly royal gift... sions of the Fulmer-O’Mahoney sugar The OPM this week banned use after — 
one he can share with his bill, favorably reported out of the House Mar. 15 of tin and lead foil (page 36 
friends . . . nothing could agriculture committee a few days ago. for packaging of tobacco products, chew- 
please him more. This bill would (1) extend the govern- ing gum, beverages, confections, type- 
Secsiel afte baune <4 dhails ts aimed ment control over sugar marketing for writer ribbons, and photographic film 
prepaid to any express delivery point in the three years, (2) increase the base rate Manufacture and sale of foil for these 
48 United States—available November | for adjustment payments to farmers purposes is to be forbidden after Jan. 15, 
through January — from 60¢ to 80¢ a cwt. (with large pro- 1942. 
S. Calif. ducers—growers of more than 350 short © Vigorous Protest—R. S. Reynolds, 
a ‘os Bes (10-14 peare).-$1. 3 se 4 tons—cut out of such payments alto- president of the Reynolds Metals Co., 
Me ium Family Box. (36-50). 3.33 i gether), (3) redistribute unfilled Philip- vigorously protested this order. Reyn- 
Order Divect ov write fer folder pine quotas, (4) redefine liquid sugar as _ olds said that use of lead for foil should 
PINNACLE ORCHARDS — Dept. 130 | any syrup containing not more than 8% not be curtailed while free use was 
Reference: First Neticnel Bonk of Medford solid sugar rather than 6% as at pres- allowed for toys and sporting equip final 
ent, and (6) boost minimum quotas for ment, and that the Reynolds Metals Co the 
PINNACLE ORCHARDS domestic beet and cane sugar from 3,- had halved its requirements by rolling caf 
715,000 to 3,793,000 tons. the metal thinner and now accounted — 
MEDFORD Py That increase in the basic minimum for only 34% of the available supply my 
OREGON _ J | for domestic producers is of future of lead in the U.S. 1 
rt rather than present significance. So About 85% of the lead and tin foil te 
wa « high have quotas for offshore sugars produced in the U.S. is used by the te 
y | ya been pushed that limits on home pro- tobacco industry. The OPM suggests : 
duction have been suspended entirely. use of cellophane for wrapping cigal- ox 
The only good reason that quotas ettes—and promises to make cellophane 
Size 
haven't been suspended entirely is that available. 
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NSURANCE 


igher Premiums 


Other life companies may 
» expected to follow lead of 
o largest and key rates to 
swered investment returns. 


Teseen, 
upted, 


Higher premium rates on new life 
nsurance policies issued by the big mu- 
ual companies have been in sight for a 
sood while and, at the end of last week, 
the ire se and the Prudential, 
biggest of them all, broke the ice. Before 
mg other companies will announce sim- 
jar changes in premiums, and within 
pnother six Or 4 months it is a pretty 
safe bet that a large majority will have 
ome along. 

The increases in premium rates on 
arious types of policies announced by 
he Metropolitan average a little less 
han 10%, and the Prudential’s about 
8%. But, as one close observer of 
ife insurance affairs points out, the 
hanges actually do little more than 
ormalize a situation that already is ef- 
ective. What he means is that the 
companies have been forced to pay 
ower dividends recently, and a reduced 
dividend has the same effect on the net 
ost of a life insurance policy as a 
igher premium rate. 

Factors in Cost—The two main fac- 
tors in the cost of life insurance are the 
emount a company can earn on its in- 
estments and how much it has to pay 
ut in benefits to policyholders and 
their beneficiaries. Mortality experience 
has been improving for a long time, and 
that weighs on the side of lower costs. 
However, this favorable factor has been 
far more than washed out in recent years 
by the drastic decline that has occurred 
in interest rates. 

The Metropolitan, for example, for 
many years prior to 1935, had been 
writing its policies on the expectation 
of eaming 34% on its investments. | 
In 1935 it switched to a 3% figure, and 
on Jan. 1 it will go to 23%. 
¢ A Figure That Counts—After making 
due allowance for mortality experience, 
this interest figure is the primary con- 
sideration of insurance actuaries in their 
computations. It determines, in the 
fnal analysis, the amount of premium 
the company must charge to be on the 
safe side, and it is the factor upon which 
reserves and cash values embodied in 
the policy are based. 

The tendency of the mutual compa- 
nies is to put their premium rates a bit 
on the high side and their interest com- 
putations on the low side, and the result 
of this conservatism shows up in the 
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A dangerous tent. But 


' auto bodies provide.. 


outside of the body 
and passed harmlessly 


the protection steel - 


Testing is often risky, 
usually expensive — 

... but always vital. 
However, today's 
emergency allows users 
scant time to test. 
methods or materials. 
That's why buyers 

rely on products that 
are pre-tested, provec 
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_On stencil duplicators, use. 
Hammermill Mimeo- 
Bond, Makes 3000, and . 
<eoupon for samples of 
@rades you use. 


the office helps checked: 


mi 

0 Test sheets of Hamme - 
i11 Bond O Test sheets of Hammer 

mun Position 

your company letter 


ee 
Hammermill Papet Co., Erie, Pa. 


“91 Ways” book 
O rest sheets of Ha 


Iiame 


head) 
(Please attach coupon to 


; LETTERS anad- 
; nt for—or against 
=yourcompany? Messages 
, on Hammermill Bond are 
good salesmen, make a 
“good impression. This pa- 
pet has the right surface 
-for smart appearance, 
» clean typing, neat erasing. 

Yet.25.letters or forms on 
Hammermill Bond cost 
nly. i¢ more than on 
eap, unproved paper. 


11 Duplicator 
ty Mimeo-Bond 
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to figure that the cost of insurance is 


strictly the amount of premium, in- 


stead of the premium minus the divi- 
is to lose sight of the whole 


dend, 
point in mutuality. 


@ Investment Angle—Strictly in keeping 


with the decline in the rate of return 
on investments, the Metropolitan is 
raising premiums considerably more on 
policies with substantial investment fea- 
tures than it is on policies which stress 
protection rather than investment. 
‘Thus, due to good experience on acci- 
dental-means death benefits and waiver 


of-premium disability benefits, these pre- 


miums in new policies will actually be 
reduced. At the opposite extreme, the 
company will discontinue writing the 5, 
ee and 15 payment life policies, the 

10, and 15 year endowment policies, 

aa the retirement income policy ma- 
turing at age 55 inasmuch as the rela- 
tively large investment element in them 
makes it impossible to sell them on a 
basis that the Metropolitan feels would 
be attractive to the public. 
@ Actuarial Job—One reason that most 
of the other companies probably will 
not announce changes in the basic in- 
terest rate and in premiums for several 
months is that a tremendous lot of actu- 
arial work must go into recomputing 
the many clauses of all different types 
of policies. Moreover, new policy forms 
must be approved by the insurance de- 
partments of all the states in which a 
company does business before they can 
go into force. Consequently, a com- 
pany generally gets approval of all or 
most of the states before announcing 
its plans. 

In the case of the Metropolitan, there 

was an additional factor complicating 
the problem. For many years the com- 
pany has used its own mortality experi- 
ence in computing its premium rates, 
and in issuing its new policies it is 
adopting still more modern mortality 
tables. This change comes about 
through the further improvement in 
mortality experience, and it entails a 
great de: al of actuarial work in addition 
to that required by the interest reduc- 
tion. 
@ Legal Requirement—As required by 
law, the ancient American Experience 
table will continue to be the basis for 
valuation of reserves although it will, 
of course, pli iy no part in computing 
premiums. This antique table, because 
it gives effect to much higher mortality 
than modern experience justifies, is in- 
sisted upon by state authorities because 
its high death rate automatically pads 
reserves and the margin of safety. 

Interestingly enough, the higher pre- 
miums necessitated by low interest rates 
come along just at the time when agita- 
tion for common-stock investment by 
insurance companies is rife (BW —Sep. 
20°41.p17). Those who would let down 
the bars will find added arguments in 
the rate boost. 
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Foes of Axis Seize Initiative 


While British and Russians intensify military efforts, Unites 
States plays key role by keeping Japan immobile on the Paci 
front and extending Washington’s hemisphere sway. 


For the first time since the outbreak 
of the war, anti-Axis forces this week 
seized the initiative on major fronts, 
though not without fierce opposition 
from the Germans. 

Most spectacular move was the bold 
British push into Libya, where Axis 
forces, under the command of German 
officers, have been digging in since last 
spring. There was a warning two weeks 
ago that the front was likely to become 
active again when Britain, in several 
swift naval attacks, sank a series of Axis 
vessels transporting troops and supplies 
from the toe of Italy to bases along the 
Libyan coast. 

Keyed to this drive were three quick 
moves by Washington against the Vichy 
government following the ousting of 
anti-Nazi General Weygand from his 
post as head of France’s North African 
possessions and the report that Marshal 
Pétain would confer with Hitler in Paris. 

The State Department immediately 
announced that no more export licenses 
would be issued for shipments to French 
North Africa; United States troops were 
dispatched to Dutch Guiana (bordering 


PRICE CONTROLLER 


Donald Gordon, hard-hitting deputy 
governor of the Bank of Canada, re 
placed Hector McKinnon (BW —Nov. 
1'41,p64) this week as administrator 
ot Canada’s price control program 
which goes into effect Dec. 1 (p69). 


French Guiana), near which « Ger 
ship flying the American flag wa , 
cently captured; and Washington thre» 
ened to take over the eleven by 
ships (including the Normandie) y} 
have been tied up in United Stites 
since the outbreak of the war 

Coordinated anti-Axis action stretc 
to two other fronts. In Russia, Soy 
forces fought off a terrific German » 
tack along the Moscow front 
the south the Russians carricd oyt 
brilliant flanking attack on the Germy 
west of Rostov, thus delaying any \ 
push from Rostov and Kerch toward ¢! 
oil fields of Maikop and Grozny (B\\ 
Sept.27'41,p74). 


while 


Pacific Controversy 

Che offensive against the Axis w: 
carried to the Far East by way of Was 
ington. In conferences with Japar 
ambassador and special envoy, Kuru 
Secretary Hull has refused to yield 
Tokyo’s terms. And as anticipated (B\\ 
—Oct.25'41,p15), Japan is unable eithe: 
to compromise far enough to 
Washington’s terms or to face a shi 
down at this moment. So, Washi 
ton’s determined stand just now is 
bing the Axis of one of its strateg 
maneuvers—a Pacific showdown betwe« 
Nippon and the United States whic 
would reduce, possibly nullify, the effc 
tiveness of American aid to Britain and 
Russia at a time when it might be 
desperately needed. 

Besides these successful short-tem 
maneuvers this week, Washington mad 
considerable progress on its long-ter 
hemisphere program. Occupation 
Dutch Guiana (with the full consent o! 
the Dutch government-in-exile) will bx 
followed by the landing of troops 
French Guiana and Martinique if ther 
is any evidence that either Berlin o 
V ichy France is preparing to use thes 
outposts against any part of the hemis 
phere. 


International Policy First 
Washington’s settlement of all out 

standing problems with Mexico exce; 

the oil controversy makes it plain mu 


this country, during the emergency. 
determined to force individual int terest 
to give way to considerations of gener 
international policy (page 22). \S ash 
ington’s hemisphere program demanded 
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rompt -cttlement of the Mexican ques- 
ro so that economic and defense proj- 
ects could get under way. 

Though Secretary Hull has carefully 
stipulated that the oil companies will 
not be compelled to accept the decision 
of the two mediators, insiders believe 
that an American expert of such high 
standing is likely to be chosen that it 


will be difficult to refuse to abide by his 


decision even if it accepts the point of 


view, 


advanced by the Mexican govern- | 


ment, of the national ownership of all | 


subsoil riches. 


Half Billion Allocated 

Beyond this, business is watching 
closely developments in lease-lend aid 
for Latin America. 

Washington has already allocated 
$550,000,000 for lease-lend aid south of 
the Rio Grande, and Argentina revealed 
this week that its share was to be 
$70,000,000. Brazil is likely to get 
twice this amount. 

In addition, Washington is carrying 
out its British bases program in this 
hemisphere with separate defense funds. 
Initial appropriations for ‘Trinidad alone 
amounted to $51,000,000. And George- 
town, in British Guiana near where 
American troops landed this week, re- 
ceived $2,000,000 last year for: harbor 
and airport improvements. 


Ottawa Price Czar 


Gordon’s appointment and 
his utterances serve notice that 
lid will be clamped tight, that 
all business has “to take it.” 


OTTAWA-Seizure by the Bank of 
Canada (the Dominion’s central bank) 
of the controls of Canada’s over-all price 
ceiling ends the last hope of Canadian 
business men that the price roof which 
becomes effective Dec. 1 will be admin- 
istered with moderation. 

When Finance Minister IIsley ousted 
Hector McKinnon from the chairman- 
ship of the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board—the ceiling enforcement body— 
because he wasn’t prepared to be ruth- 
less enough, and installed in his place 
the iron man of anti-inflation, the Bank 
of Canada’s Deputy Governor Donald 


Gordon, it was a clear notification to | 


business that it might as well stop pro- 
testing. The price lid is going to be 
fastened on tight. 


@ Business Is Told—Gordon’s first act | 


was to confirm the significance of his | 
appointment. This week every business | 


firm in Canada received a neat little | 


folder telling it that the government 
meant business about the price ceiling 
and that there would be no escape from 
its effects. Executives were told frankly 
that business would have to accept 
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“PRIORITIES” LESSON” 1 


It’s greater economy now than ever to buy /asting quality in office 
equipment. Suppose you buy a machine that’s poorly constructed, 
and it breaks down. Can you be sure that priorities will let you 


replace it promptly? 


Now, of all times, quality pays! Stress it in your buying—as we 
stress it in our manufacturing—and protect yourself against pend- 


ing shortages. 


The Todd Protectograph Checkwriter will give you years of safe, 
modern check protection, plus speed and efficiency. 

The Protectograph is a long-range investment because: the forged 
brass type is tough and stands up indefinitely under hard usage... 
the two-color indelible ribbons are long lasting; bronze bushings 
...Oilite bearings...case-hardened steel—supply added durability 


essential to long life. 


Its exclusive safeguards for your checks are a separate story — 
backed up by a liberal performance guarantee. 
Send for folder on Model “33”. It gives the details and will mean 


money in your pocket. 


COMPANY, INC. 


NEW YORK 


ROCHESTER & 
NS PRINCIPAL CITIES 


OFFICES IN ALL 


THE TODD CO.., Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send folder that illustrates the 
Model ‘'33"’ Todd Protectograph, and 
describes how its unique safety features 
will protect our checks. 


Company name 


Address. | 


City. tate 


By 


BW-11-29 | 
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BETTER LIGHTING 
FOR DEFENSE HOUSING 


Beetle 


FIXTURES AND 
REFLECTORS 


Beetle* Plastic Fixtures are an impor- 
tant aid in meeting defense housing re- 
quirements while conserving copper and 
other essential metals. 

Beetle Safety Reflectors, molded of 
translucent plastic, provide highly effi- 
cient illumination. Lightweight and non- 
shatterable, Beetle fixtures and reflectors 
are safer, speed up installation, minimize 
danger ot breakage on the job. There are 
many types and styles available. Write 
for list ot suppliers. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


| 


| the level of the base period (Sept. 15- 
| Oct. 11) and he’s enjoying it (BW— 


smaller profits, perhaps occasional losses 
on certain items. 

“Price control is going to be made 
effective,” says Gordon bluntly, “be- 
cause no government could undertake 
so vital a policy without the resolute 
intention to put it into full opera- 


whose thin profit margin is 
rowed by extension of the 
bonus to its employees? 
Business has the answers 
terms now. It must absorb + 
It is expected to distribute the 
manufacturer, wholesaler, ret 


ration 
e gov' 
yiding 
aded 
} girma 
jard. 


LOSSE 
WOne 
ny 


tion. ‘Business as usual’ has disap- if necessary will be made to di Its fu 
| peared ... The Board has no intention —_ufacturers and wholesalers wi lies 
_ of allewing any ‘essential’ enterprise to reduce prices on goods for de! Md 
be forced to the wall” but “profits un- Dec. 1 where such prices | amen 
doubtedly will be reduced and those faster than the selling price of e Ca 
who are in the best position to do so _ the retailer’s hands. a fo 
will have to make the greatest sacri- © Special Cases—In some cas: tial | 


facturers and wholesalers will b: 
to raise prices—where the 
markup is large enough for hi 
sorb the increase. 

But retail prices are not to 
the base period level. 

In many cases prices have bee: 
since the ceiling announcement 


fices.””. So, every Canadian business that 
is not directly or indirectly doing a war 
job is asking whether it rates the classi- 
fication “essential.” 

Gordon has set himself the duty of 
seeing that prices do not rise higher than 
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Oct.25’41,p77). was subsequent to the base period. The ‘hole 
@ Must Absorb Loss—Since announce-_ will have to be put back, according to Hbhe rel 
ment of the price ceiling in October, Gordon. must f 
business men have been asking many If a dealer cannot establish what his [of get 


questions. What about the increased 
cost of producing goods to replace those 
now in wholesalers’ and retailers’ hands 
—an increase in many cases already paid 
by the manufacturer? What about ad- 


maximum base period prices were, Gor 
don will fix prices. 

There is to be no hedging on losses 
by cutting quantities, qualities, 0; 
values. 


Infla 
f mel 
tion 0 
jada’ 

shared 
tion a 


@ AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


50 West 50th Street, New York, N. Y. 


BEETLE LEADS WITH BETTER LIGHT 


vance contracts—goods ordered in ad- 
vance of the ceiling announcement at 
higher-than-ceiling prices? What about 
| the lag between manufacturers, whole- 
salers and retailers? What about firms 


Goods subject to seasonal and othe: 
fluctuations (milk, butter, eggs, cheese 
will be assigned maximum prices 
@ Worst to Come—The dealer who has 


been counting on specially good mar 


5 


cial fi 


Firs 
with | 
public 


ye? gins on certain lines at base period prices ness 
to balance shrunken profits on other count 
lines is in for a rude awakeming. Gordon depen 


How to get better credit 
and collection results 


Just Out — Chapin's 


CREDIT and COLLECTION 
Principles and Practice 


31 chapters give you 
modern viewpoints 
and practices: 


Fundamentals—how credit 


affects instru- 
how to 
the 


tactors 


business; 
ments of credit; 
organize and operate 
credit department; 
that determine quality of 
a credit risk. 

appraisal — where 
credit 
to ana- 


Credit 
and how to secure 
information; how 
the facts from these 


sources. 


lyze 


Collections — complete, 
from writing a good col- 
lection letter to employing 
legal aids or liquidating 
a business. 
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New 4th 
Edition 


By A. F. Chapin 
Associate Professor of 
Finance, New York 
University. 679 pages, 
6x 9, $4.50 


ERE is a thorough, practical discussion of the credit and 

collection man’s problems—with hundreds of tried and 
proved suggestions and plans for effectively solving them. 
Completely covers all phases of the work—credit instruments, 
organization, procedure. Now revised and brought up to 
date, in line with changes in economic conditions and sources 
and agencies of credit information, developments in bank- 
ruptcy legislation, etc. Gives the outline and procedure for 
definitely and surely building the credit and collection depart- 
ment on a scientific and profit-supporting basis. 


SEE IT FREE — MAIL ees COUPON 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., N 
Send me Chapin's Credit and Collection Prine . and Practice for 10 days’ 
examination on approval. In 10 days I will send $4.50, plus few cents post- 
age, or return book postpaid. (Postage paid on orders accompanied by 
remittance, ) 


Name 


Address 


GEA GRE BONG, 0.0.6.0 cc ccccccccecasrcesisccsccscsscceséesccdcsisoesé 


ee eee 


Company 


BW -11-29-41 
(Books sent on approval in U.S. and Canada only.) 
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declares he is going to set maximum 
prices—based on cost of merchandise 
which will override base period highs 

Manufacturer and wholesaler get the 
biggest bumps. Their prices on advance- 
ordered goods must be set aside if they 
prevent the retailer from maintaining 
ceiling prices. If retailer, wholesaler, 
and manufacturer cannot agree on divi- 
sion of the loss the board will step in 
and make it. 

Manufacturers and wholesalers can- 
not cut their losses by refusing to sup- 
ply regular customers. If they attempt 
that, Gordon will get them. 

Each section of business is to absorb 

its own losses on goods in stock at the 
close of business Nov. 30. The appor- 
tionment—voluntary or enforced—of 
losses is to be on goods delivered after 
that date. 
@ Standardization—Business is warned 
that its costs will be scrutinized and, if 
Gordon finds that prices are out of 
line as a result of excessive operating 
costs, he may arbitrarily reduce them. 
Standardization of products to elim- 
inate unnecessary varieties, styles, mod- 
els, is foreshadowed. 

It is only after all this is put into 
effect that Canadian business can expect 
any relief from certain extreme effects 
caused by the severe price control pro 
gram. A commodities equalization cor 


1941 
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being set up to administer 
nent’s share of the cost of 
rice lid on. It will be 
ector McKinnon, former 
Wartime Prices and Trade 


ration is 
he verni! 
\ding the 
aded by 
airman of 


- function will be to bu imported 
lies—raw materials, semi nished im- 
wrted goods, other essentials—with gov- 
ment money, sell them at a loss to 
he Canadian trade. But this will be 
nly for the purpose of maintaining es- 
atial war production and supplies. It 
ill apply almost solely to imports of 
ar materials and is intended only to 
otect importers of such goods against 
creased prices abroad. The warning is 
aderscored that, where government as- 
stance is necessary to prevent unjust 
onsequences from the ceiling, it will be 
ypplied with respect to an industry as a 
hole and in a manner that maintains 
he retail ceiling. The individual firm 
yyst find a way of getting into line or 
of getting out. 

Inflation Scare—Squelching of all hope 
of mercy for business in the administra- 
tion of the price roof results from Can- 
das mounting inflation fears. It is 
shared by Ottawa’s financial administra- 
tion and the higher strata of commer- 
cial finance. 

First move in procuring compliance 
with the ceiling law is to be a major 


public relations drive to convince busi- 
ness as a whole that the fate of the 
country, including that of all business, 
depends on barring the door against in- 


fation. Big industries have loaned their | 


topnotch public relations men to Gor- 
don to work from Ottawa to bring busi- 


ness into cooperation for its own salva- | 


tion. 

(he 100% enforcement attitude on 
the price program foreshadows a harden- 
ing of Ottawa’s stand on labor costs 
and may bring some relief to industry 
under the price roof. Significant of this 
is the personnel of the new War Labor 
Board and the transfer to it, from the 
poiitically-controlled Labor Department, 
of all jurisdiction over wage ceiling, 
honus adjustment, and labor relations. 
Crairman Humphrey Mitchell has la- 
bor-leader background but is recognized 
by industry as conservative. The re- 
mainder of the board is divided equally 
between nominees of labor organizations 
and industry, with extremists among the 
former in the minor:tv. 


NEW EXPORT ASSOCIATIONS 


Two new industry groups appiied last 
week to sell abroad under the Export 
Trade Act (popularly known as the 
Webb-Pomerene Law). One, to be 
known as the Typewriter Manufacturers 
Export Assn., includes the “big four” 
producers; Remington Rand, Royal, 
Underwood-Elliott-Fisher, and L. ‘C. 
Smith and Corona, and will have its 
headquarters in W. ashington. The other, 
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The new 76,500-KW extension at the Twin Branch plant 
of the Indiana & Michigan Electric Company, at Misha- 
waka, Indiana, with boiler and turbine pressure of 2500 
lbs., at 940°F, is the first installation in America at that 
pressure and temperature—an economic development of 
first importance in central station engineering. 


Naturally, such pressure and temperature demanded heavy 
use of insulations of dependable and unfailing perform- 
ance. The fact that CAREY Insulations were selected for 
this epoch-making job is outstanding evidence of their 
favor with engineers for power plant duty. 


Through constant research and experience, CAREY Heat 
Insulations have become a definitely known factor in re- 
tarding heat transmission. Regardless of how severe the 
demands, results may be calculated in advance with mathe- 
matical precision. 


A nationwide organization is ready to help you solve your 
insulation problems. Write for details—address Dept. 29. 


THE PHILIP CAREY MANUFACTURING COMPANY « Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Dependable Products Since 1873 
IM CANADA: THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY, LTD. Office and Factory: LENNOXVILLE, P @ 
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to be called the American Pulp Ex 
Corp., includes Crown Zellerbach, Ray- 
onier, Inc., and Soundview Pulp Co., 
Puget Sound Pulp & ‘Timber Co., Wey- 
erhauser Timber Co., and St. Regis 
Paper Co. Headquarters will be in 
Reno. 

Addition of these two associations 
brings to 47 the total that has been 
formed since the Export Act was passed 
in 1918 to allow a group of companies 
to export as a unit without running afoul 
of the Sherman Antitrust Act. In the 
last full year before the war, the 43 asso- 
ciations then operating under the act did 
a foreign business amounting to more 


than $161,000,000. 


Reich Digging In 
Nazi economic entrenching 
highlighted by moves involving 
French chemicals, seized Russian 
area, and trade with Turkey. 


BERLIN—Germans, anxiously watch- 
ing the bloody stalemate on the Soviet 
front, the strong new British attack in 
Libya, and growing evidence of Wash- 
ington’s mounting material aid to the 
democracies, eagerly followed news of 
important internal developments this 
week. 

In the West, Berlin, in a fast, dra- 

matic move, forced the important 
l'rench chemical industry into the or- 
ganizational framework of its own chem- 
ical trust, I. G. Farbenindustrie, and 
prepared to create a huge, tightly inter- 
~~ trust capable of monopolizing 
“uropean business after the war and of 
competing favorably in world markets 
with such giants as Britain’s Imperial 
Chemical Industries and America’s du 
Pont interests, with both of which the 
Germans maintained friendly relations 
before the war. 
@ Scope of the Deal—French interests 
included in the new project are Kuhl- 
mann, the National Coloring Matters 
and Chemical Products Co. of the 
North, the Coloring Matters and Chem- 
ical Products Co., Ltd., of St. Denis, 
and the French Chemical Products Co. 
of St. Clair du Rhone. 

Exploitation of occupied Russian ter- 
ritories is a far bigger project that is get- 
ting under way with the appointment 
this week of Dr. Alfred Rosenberg as 
Reich Minister for Occupied Russian 
Territory. The press all week has fea- 
tured long stories on the potential re- 
sources of this region which is three 
times the size of pre-war Germany and 
has a population of 75,000,000. And, 
paradoxically when compared with 
stories published during the time when 
Moscow and Berlin were allies, the 
campaign insists that this great region is 
essential to Germany’s plans to make 
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Continental Europe completely self- 
sufficient. 
e “Lasting Tension”—What has at- 
tracted the special attention of the little 
group of Americans still remaining in 
erlin is that the important newspaper, 
Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, asserts 
bluntly that “lasting tension with the 
United States is essential if this scheme 
to build a tight European economy 
based on an eastern hinterland is to hold 
together.” 

Nazi leaders in Berlin are working 
feverishly to set up bureaus to handle 
each branch of the new economy, and 
German engineers are already busy be- 
hind the eastern front taking stock of all 


CHINA’S ENVOY 


Dr. Woo Pao-nien, a member of the 
National Resources Commission of 
China’s Chungking government, this 
week joined the growing ranks of 
lease-lend purchasers in Washington. 
Though the U.S. is anxious to give 
China all the supplies she needs, Dr. 
Woo may not get them immediately 
—for increasingly more _lease-lend 


goods are being diverted to Russia. 


industrial property in the occupied area 
and making plans for the resumption of 
work in mines and factories. The Ostoel 
Co. (BW—Apr.5'41,p64) is ready to 
handle oil from the Caucasus if German 
forces now at Rostov are able to push 
on and take the Grozny and Baku 
fields (BW —Nov.8'41,p30). But, as in 
all questions pertaining to the exploita- 
tion of Russia, transportation will un- 
doubtedly be the greatest obstacle. 

@ Without Formalities—Because all Rus- 
sian industry is owned by the govern- 
ment, Germans look on captured mines 
and factories as legitimate war booty 
which can be taken over without any 
formalities with owners and managers. 


Interesting alternatives h 
gested this week to m 
Soviet industry pay for 
growing war expenditure 
calls for the sale of Russi 
private German or other | 
terests, but with the uncer: 
war situation, private ir. 
refused so far to considet 
occupied Russia. The oth 
is for Germans to push p 
all shortage materials in R 
cost mines and factories a) 
at prevailing high E ‘urop 
with the profits going to tl 
e Turkish Transaction—B; 
two deals, Germany's main 
terest this week has been i: 
rate plans being made by the }cono 
Ministry to fill the 18,000 0-pound 
Turkish order for machinery and ary 
which Germany must deliver in 194) 
it is to secure the 90,000 tons of ad 
perately-needed ‘Turkish chrome ore jy 
1943 (BW —Oct.11'41,p79) 

German munitions plants and heay 
industries have been organized inty 
three huge trusts, each assigned a por. 
tion of the Turkish business which mys 
be filled in addition to the regular deliy. 
eries to the German forces. 
® Subcontracting—The Hermann Goer 
ing Works has the primary contracts for 
all steel goods, steel wire, and heavy ma 
chinery, but will subcontract much ; 
the business to controlled plants is i 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Austria 
Krupp will handle the munitions bus: 
ness at its Essen plant. Motors and 
army trucks will be supplied by the 
big Humboldt-Deutsch Werke 

At the same time, big German i 
dustries like I. G. Farben and Siemens 
are establishing sales offices throughout 
Turkey and installing technicians. 


P. S. 


Argentina will put in service nat 
week the first of 16 interned Italian ves 
sels, which total 88,000 tons. Th 
freighter will ply between Buenos Airs 
and Philadelphia. Later, Argentina hopes 
to establish a second run—to New Or 
leans. Between 30 and 40 Axis ships art 
still interned in Brazil. . . . Pan Amer 
ican Airways will resume regular pas 
senger and mail flights to Eire early nest 
spring, following withdrawal of the nev 
trality restrictions. . . . Argentina has 
been allocated $70,000,000 for acquis- 
tion of war materials under the Lea 
Lend Act. Export figures for Sep 
tember, just ‘released, show that this 
country’s seven biggest markets, with 
the volume of sales, were: Britain, $136, 

730,000; Canada, $85,360,000; Egypt, 
$14,973,000: Netherlands East Indies 
$12,336,000; Mexico, $11,530,000; Br 
zil, $11,127,000; and Russia, $10,910; 
000... . U.S. zipper manufacturers at 
protesting because there are stil! no 1 
strictions on production in Canada. 
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stil 

Probably the most fascinating piece 
of equipment to be installed in the 
three new transatlantic flying boats now 
being built for American Export Airlines 
is a still for converting sea water into 
drinking water. These stills are to be 
standard equipment in some of the 
planes’ collapsible lifeboats. All the life- 
oats will have fresh-water tanks but the 
still is for a real emergency. : 

It operates on solidified fuel. Each 
can of fuel will burn for two hours, 
which is time enough to distill about a 
quart of water. (The fuel can be used 
for cooking too, incidentally, and the 
water container attached to the still 
can be used as a pressure cooker as well.) 
The condenser of the still is a flexible 
tube that is thrown overboard so that 
sea water cools the steam and thus con- 
yerts it into drinking water. 

To be able to carry this ingenious 
device on its planes, though, American 
Export Airlines has had to take out a 
regular New York State distillers’ license. 


Business is Good 


Variety tells the story of the checker 
from a New York motion picture theater 
who stepped into a competitor's house 
to get a line on business one evening 
recently—and won the bingo game. 


like to Take a Walk? 


It was only last week we were report- 
ing on the hard-working organization 
known as the Hat Style News Bureau, 
which is dedicated to the proposition 
that every citizen of the United States 
ought to wear a hat. This week the 
Bureau’s thesis is bolstered by an organ- 
ation with the impressive name of The 
Institute of Surgical Hospital News, 
which has gone to the trouble of prov- 
ing scienhilelby that it’s better with 
your hat on. 

This Institute has conducted an ex- 
periment in which it took 100 men and 
women—fifty with their hats on and 
fifty with their hats off—gave them a 
good disinfecting, and then sent them 


in New York City, up to 42nd St., and 
6th Ave. At that point cultures were 
made with sterile rods and platinum 
wire. The tests shows that the scalps 
of the fifty people without hats pro- 
duced an average of 950 colonies of 
more than 35 different kinds of germs, 
molds, and microbic life; while the 
scalps of the le with hats produced 
an average of only 200 colonies of the 
Same. 

Just in case anyone has it in mind 
to take that difference of 700 colonies 
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strolling from 32nd St. and 6th Ave. | 


ere 2a 


Today, Planned Lighting does its part in the fight 
for greater speed. With eyes working harder, 
working longer and under nervous tension, this 
new Holophane Unit is a timely aid to defense. 
It accelerates production schedules and reduces 
costly errors. 


The Holophane Hibay Unit No. 990, illustrated 
here, is one of four new reflectors each with a 
different light distribution for uniform results 
under varying mounting conditions. The fact that 
these reflectors were designed and produced within 
the restrictions of the emergency is a tribute to 
Holophane research and engineering skill. 


STUDY THESE ADVANTAGES: 


1. Uses no critical def : terial 
2. Standard Holophane construction . . . sturdy es a 
Cranelite 


3. Traditional Holophane efficiency, permanence, safety 


4. No wattage limitations— maximum 1500 watt Incan- 
descent or 400 watt Mercury 


5. Common-sense high bay light distribution for high mounting 


LOWER COST= FASTER SHIPMENT 


INVESTIGATE bow conservation 
of materials, of fy ped and of men 
can be advanced in your plant by 
the installation of new Holophane 
Hibay Reflectors. Write for de- 
tails, No obligation. 
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| lightly, though, the Institute ¢ 


that: “The tests showed ¢ 
molds of carbuncles, acne. 
ringworm, eye inflammations 
streptococcus diseases, impetig 
oso and other infections to }. 
on the heads of the hatless part 
Sounds like a_ colored 

named Hat Style News Burea: 
that scientific woodpile. 


Hot Number 


Not long ago, the Mountain 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. of 
Colo., installed a set of tomatic 
gadgets to sound a warning signal to 
subscribers when they happened to dial 
a combination of numbers not listed 
anywhere in the telephone directory, 
Unfortunately (for the phone company) 
the signal given out by the gadgets was 
a lively “Woo-Woo!” Denver loved it, 
and people spent all their spare time 
calling friends to say: 

“If you want to know what the fire 
engine said to the taxi, dial 116,” o 
“If you want to know what the bride 
said when she burned the biscuits, dial 
116.” There were a number of bawdier 


\pants,” 
itleman 
20t into 


States 
Denver, 


| versions too, of course. 


| Wash., 


The net result was 116 got to be such 
a popular number that it had to be cut 
out of the new circuit temporarily and 
given back to the care of human opera 
tors while the telephone company in- 
stalled a new automatic device for the 
wrong-dialers. This one boasts a “level 
tone.” It works quicker than human 
operators, telephone company officials 
say—and they might add that it also 
does not sound anything like what the 
nudist said when he sat on the bee. 


Book Note 


Donald Klopfer, one of the partners 
of Random House, book publishers, tells 
the story of an English lord who once 
bought a specially bound book from a 
famous English bookbinder known as 
Sangorski. Hardly a week after the book 
had been delivered, the lord brought it 
back to Sangorski. 

“Your precious binding has cracked 
straight down the back!” he grumbled. 

Sangorski took the book, frowning as 
he examined it closely. Suddenly his 
jaw dropped, and his face clouded up 
with rage as he screamed, “You've been 
reading this book!” 


Who, Me? 


The Japanese proprietor of a small 
vegetable stand in the market in Seattle, 
is fighting the Japanese boycott 
in his own way by displaying a notice 


_ over his well-stocked stand which reads: 


“Vegetable nice and fresh and do not 
care anything at all about American 
States secrets like navy and fortifica- 


| tion.” 
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